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Limitations on Tax Limits 


HE fundamental issues behind the tax 

limitation movement are whether one 

economic group by interfering with the 
collection of public revenues can force a re- 
distribution of the state-local tax burden or 
whether a program of public services can be 
continued when funds are sum- 
marily curtailed without refer- 
ence to budgets. The issues are 
decided by resort to the demo- 
cratic processes of constitutional 
amendment or legislative enact- 
ment, but unfortunately those 
who must make the ultimate 
decision have seldom been fully 
informed as to the probable 
consequences or the actual re- 
sults elsewhere. 

The movement has received 
its impetus (1) from those who, 
because of reduced economic 
status, find themselves unable 
to meet conveniently overhead 
costs of interest, taxes, and/or repairs and 
seek relief from as many burdens as possible; 
(2) from self-styled representatives of small 
home owners who do not know that their 
“wards” are not the primary tax delinquents 
nor the advocates of tax reduction at the ex- 
pense of public service; (3) from mortgagees 
or consignees who desire to increase the value 
of reacquired interests at the expense of the 
community; (4) from those speculators who 
desire to capitalize tax reductions into in- 
creased property valuations, to bolster the 
market for real estate; (5) from the wealthy 
who desire to throw off a portion of their tax 
burdens; (6) from those who desire to wreck 
governmental services; (7) from _ political 
demagogues; and (8) from those honest citi- 
zens who are misled as to results flowing 
from the scheme. Those who have a vested 
interest in promoting this movement are not 
concerned with consequences; everyone else 
may profit from a study of the actual results. 
Even real estate interests should know that 
whatever decreases the value of government 
reduces the worth of property. 
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Where tried the results have been identical 
—public services wantonly curtailed; the sol- 
vency of units impaired; the public morale 
lowered. Such redistribution of tax burden 
as has been achieved, with the adoption of 
service charges and regressive taxes, has fur- 
ther impoverished the “poor 
home owners” whose alleged in- 
terests have been championed. 
Undoubtedly the new imposts 
have been more convenient of 
payment—a lesson to be learned 
by making property taxes pay- 
able in numerous installments. 

The tax limitation plan, even 
should it accomplish many im- 
possible things, still does not 
affect the fundamental cause of 
the breakdown of the real prop- 
erty tax—the collapse of valua- 
tions. These are the result of 
speculation in land or of mone- 
tary factors beyond the reach 
of the remedy proposed. So long as indi- 
viduals can exploit land for speculative 
profit, recurrent eras of boom and depression 
will occur. To minimize future losses and 
the attacks on government engendered there- 
by, engineered largely by those responsible 
for the losses, governments should make the 
exploitation of land unprofitable. Cities 
should control subdivisions and the extension 
of improvements. Special assessments, in- 
volving the alliance of crooked contractors, 
subdividers, and politicians, should be cur- 
tailed. Zoning should be extended and hous- 
ing as a governmental activity should be 
encouraged. The challenge of a laissez faire 
regime of land speculation should be ac- 
cepted. Instead of limiting land taxes, social 
and economic considerations may call for 
their extension if not to finance governments, 
then to control conduct. 


AonE Les 


Mempeer, ILtinois STATE TAx COMMISSION 
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Editorial Comment 


The People Speak 
may be 1945 before we have an inkling 
as to which of the innumerable things that 
happened on November 6 really mattered. 
But the modern temper demands an appraisal 
of events as soon as they occur. The tax limits 
that were adopted may give us many head- 
aches, and we may be sorry that we voted 
large bond issues for current expenditures 
such as relief. Of course it all depends upon 
one’s point of view. Real estate interests hail 
tax limits as a great advance while public 
officials, students of government, and many 
citizens condemn them. 

A fair guess may be that if the November, 
1934 election is remembered at all it will be 
because of the adoption by Nebraska of the 
one-house legislature, or the change to an ap- 
pointive judiciary in California, or the steps 
taken in several states toward simplifying 
the structure of local government. The good 
and bad results of the November election on 
some of the more important state-wide and 
local proposals affecting cities and counties 
are discussed by Robert M. Paige in an arti- 
cle in this issue. 

*k * x 


Federal-City Contacts 


ITY managers discussed federal-city con- 

tacts as a novelty at Louisville in 1931; 
at their 1934 conference in St. Louis they 
considered the relationship as an established 
fact. With the realization that federal activ- 
ities once undertaken are seldom, and even 
then reluctantly, relinquished, cities now 
press for adequate recognition of these devel- 
oping federal-city relationships. 

City officials find themselves called upon 
to consult with uncounted scores of federal 
agencies and officials in Washington. Fed- 
eral services to cities are multiple but little 
known. There is real need for a central fed- 
eral office in Washington to clear all informa- 
tion which cities require, both as to essential 
facts regarding federal programs such as pub- 
lic works, relief, and housing, and as to the 
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voluntary services which many federal de- 
partments make available upon request. The 
latter continue to remain unhonored as long 
as they are unsung. The establishment of such 
an office would give organizational expression 
to the very existent but nevertheless diffused 
relationship between cities and federal agen- 
cies. 

Increased federal public works and work- 
relief programs seem a certainty in view of 
the prospects of a peak relief load this winter. 
But the needs of municipal budget makers 
for full information on federal plans have 
been ignored and the best alternative for 
cities is to have desirable projects fully pre- 
pared in readiness for approval when the fed- 
eral program breaks, as we are assured that 
it will. 

The latest thought and _ information, 
brought forth at the St. Louis conference, 
concerning federal-city relations in the field 
of relief, public works, and housing, are re- 
ported in this issue. 


* * * 


Depressions, Wars, and Finance 
EPRESSIONS strike modern society 
with all the force of war. Wars deflate 

manpower; depressions deflate income. Wars 
inflate the need for human resources; de- 
pressions inflate the need for financial re- 
sources. Each paralyzes modern society with 
a dislocating conflict between resource and 
need. The ill winds of depression have with- 
ered municipal activities by draining their 
financial support and have given rise to any 
number of unsound practices and proposals. 
Depression experience with the keystone of 
municipal government—finance—is ably pre- 
sented by Carl H. Chatters in the leading ar- 
ticle of this issue. College degrees from the 
school of experience should be awarded only 
providing that experience has taught the way 
to a sound financial structure. This structure 
would have no room for tax limits imposed 
from above and would reduce mandatory ex- 
penditures to a minimum. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Municipal Finance’ 
By CARL H. CHATTERS! 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada 


The crisis results from curtailment of revenues without adequate substitutes, 
mandatory expenditures, and unwieldy debt structures, according to Mr. 
Chatters, who in this article appraises the total effect on city finances. 


EFLATION accompanies an economic 
D depression. Public and private treas- 

uries are deflated. Public morale is at 
a low state but still unbroken. Public services 
are curtailed but not entirely crippled. Tax 
levies have been reduced but bond principal 
and bond interest must be paid in full. De- 
flationary forces have attacked municipal fi- 
nance on all sides—by reducing income while 
increasing demands for unemployment relief 
and public works. Inflation is increasing the 
cost of performing services while municipal 
income continues its downward trend. Thus 
caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones, municipalities are being transformed 
by the sheer force of economic necessity. 

The depression however may serve to im- 
prove the financial administration of Amer- 
ican cities. It brings to light the fallacy of 
extensive short-term borrowing, the burden 
caused by unwise and unwieldy bonded debts, 
and the necessity for financial planning by 
qualified personnel. If the public generally, 
and public administrators in particular, will 
seize the present opportunity to put into 
practice sound and conservative financial 
practices the depression will have been a 
blessing in disguise. 

Public expenditures for the ordinary ac- 
tivities of government have been reduced in 
a vast majority of municipalities. Present 
operating costs represent from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the 1930 level. In many cases even 


* This is the tenth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan from 1922 to 1930, and director 
of finance, 1930 and 1931. 


more drastic reductions have taken place. 
Since the construction and maintenance of 
public works absorbed a substantial portion 
of the operating revenues, this group of ac- 
tivities has suffered the most. About 20 per 
cent of the average operating budget is spent 
for commodities the prices of which are ap- 
proaching their 1930 level. Reduced salaries 
account for most of the savings in local gov- 
ernment costs. This contributes to further 
deflation by increasing the number of unem- 
ployed and decreasing the total salaries and 
wages available for spending. Salary increases 
which accompany the rise in commodity 
prices will make 1935 budgets hard to bal- 
ance. 

The number and nature of the activities 
performed by local governments increased 
continuously over a long period of years. The 
trend is now reversed. Many public services 
are being abandoned. Few new activities are 
being added. Municipal activities of a serv- 
ice nature, such as garbage collection, are 
being frequently financed through monthly 
or quarterly charges the same as water or 
other utility services. School terms have been 
shortened, curriculums simplified, and extra- 
curricular activities abolished. Citizens must 
now determine how much government they 
wish to pay for, what services they wish to go 
without, and the things they wish to have 
done by private individuals instead of by 
government. 

Accompanying the public demand and eco- 
nomic necessity for reduced expenditures was 
an opposing factor. The cost of unemploy- 
ment relief increased tremendously. It tended 
to offset any reasonable economies that might 
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be made, provided the relief costs had to be 
borne by the local government. There were 
also demands early in the depression for ex- 
panded public works programs to absorb the 
unemployed from industry. Increased ex- 
penditures for libraries, hospitals, and public 
health services are needed. The township, the 
city and village, the county, and even the 
state have demonstrated or pleaded their in- 
ability to finance the cost of unemployment 
relief. The township is clearly unable to pay 
for the care of the destitute. It is too small 
a unit of government and its resources are 
too limited. The same applies to hundreds 
of cities, villages, and counties which have ap- 
pealed to the state and to the nation for 
financial assistance. 

During the year 1933 the federal govern- 
ment paid 60.6 per cent of all unemployment 
relief expenditures, the states 14.2 per cent, 
and local governments 25.2 per cent. It is 
significant that fourteen state governments 
contributed nothing to relief funds and twelve 
others gave less than 1 per cent. More than 
one-half, then, were not assisting financially 
with relief costs. The second quarter of 1934 
found the federal government supplying 73.9 
per cent of all relief funds, state govern- 
ments 11 per cent, and local governments 
15.1 per cent. Twenty-six state governments 
were still paying less than 1 per cent of the 
relief costs in their respective states. In each 
of twenty-two states local governments were 
meeting less than 5 per cent of the costs from 
local funds. 

The federal government through the PWA 
made allotments totaling $798,984,000 to 
state and local governments for the construc- 
tion of public works prior to November 15, 
1934. Public expenditures were thus main- 
tained at a rate more nearly normal. 


PROPERTY TAX BREAKS Down 


The general property tax as a means of 
financing local governments has broken down. 
Tax delinquency, the movement for tax lim- 
itations, and the development of new sources 
of revenue make this clear. Tax delinquency 
was the first general indication of local trou- 
bles, being symptomatic of poor administra- 
tion, inadequate tax laws, or actual incapacity 
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to pay. The trend of real estate tax collec- 
tions was continuously downward from 1930 
until about 1933. The median increase in 
tax delinquency in 145 American cities of 
over 50,000 population was 12.2 per cent. The 
median percentage of delinquency for the 145 
cities at the end of each fiscal year was 10.8 
per cent for 1930, 13.3 per cent for 1931, 
20.1 per cent for 1932, and 25.2 per cent 
for 1933.? 

During the latter year some communities 
improved tax collections while others con- 
tinued to slip still further. Tax collections 
for 1934 have an upward trend in many 
places and have declined further in only a 
few others. 

Tax delinquency in itself might not have 
been so serious. Public officials, however, 
failed in many cases to take note of the de- 
clining revenues caused by poor tax collec- 
tions and continued to spend just as if the 
total tax levy would be collected either cur- 
rently or ultimately. Others assumed that 
they could borrow against uncollected taxes, 
and in many cases did so. Later they found 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to pay the 
loans and were forced to fund the notes or 
to default on their payment. 

Various remedies for tax delinquency have 
been devised, some constructive and others 
destructive. Many communities are carry- 
ing on well-conducted campaigns to bring 
in delinquent taxes. Civic groups co-operate 
with public officials for more aggressive col- 
lection methods. Nearly every state passed 
new laws extending the time for payment of 
taxes without penalty, reducing or eliminat- 
ing the accumulated penalties on delinquent 
taxes, postponing tax sales, or permitting 
the payment of delinquent taxes over a pe- 
riod of years. This type of legislation slightly 
encouraged the payment of delinquent taxes. 
Unfortunately, however, it has impressed the 
taxpayer with the fact that there is some 
escape if he fails to pay and has encouraged 
those who formerly paid on time to delay 
further prompt payments because of a feel- 
ing of discrimination. It will probably be a 


1 Frederick L. Bird, “The Four Year Trend in 
Tax Delinquency,” National Municipal Review, 


XXIII, 110 (February, 1934). 
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generation or more before taxpayers again 
feel the necessity of meeting their obligations 
promptly. 

The campaign for constitutional limita- 
tions on the rate of tax to be levied against 
real estate is both significant and embar- 
rassing. Michigan, West Vir- 
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munities practically abandoned public serv- 
ices in order to meet their obligations 
promptly. 

Approximately 2,000 taxing units in the 
United States, including 820 cities and vil- 
lages, are in default in the payment of their 
bonds or interest. This is a 





ginia, and Ohio feel its effects. 
Efforts are being made for the 
adoption of such restrictions 
in nearly every state. Their 
success would threaten the 
continuance of local govern- 
ment. Some states have even 
gone so far as to vote upon 
constitutional measures fixing 
maximum rates for the taxa- 
tion of gasoline. Colorado and 
Michigan defeated such pro- 
posals on November 6, 1934. 

During the first two or three 
years of the depression public 
officials had to direct their attention to the 
reduction of expenditures. They are now 
searching for new revenue sources to sup- 
plant declining real estate levies. State gov- 
ernments have generally used the sales tax 
as a means of increasing revenues because 
of the ease of collection and the immediate 
yield. Municipalities in turn are requesting 
a share of any new taxes on the theory that 
the government agency best equipped to 
collect a tax is not necessarily entitled to the 
proceeds thereof. 

This effort to find new sources of income 
develops piecemeal systems of taxation. Busi- 
ness license taxes are increased, additional 
charges are made for miscellaneous services, 
municipal utilities increase their charges, and 
local sales taxes have been considered. The 
local community by itself cannot develop a 
well-rounded tax system. This must be ac- 
complished in co-operation with the state and 
federal governments in order to eliminate 
overlapping taxation and minor sources of 
income that bring more irritation than reve- 
nue. 

Public debts have generally been paid in 
full and on the due date during the depres- 
sion, regardless of the reduction of other ex- 
penditures and the loss of income. Some com- 
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small percentage of the total 
number of 167,699 units of 
government reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. The 
amount of principal and inter- 
est in default is only 1 per 
cent of the outstanding mu- 
nicipal debt. Even this low 
figure is now declining through 
the payment of past due obli- 
gations and the success of ex- 
tensive refunding operations 
like those of the state of Ar- 
kansas and the city of Detroit. 
Still further improvement may 
be expected unless the revenue systems of 
local governments are crippled. 

Some municipalities now use more than 50 
per cent of their current income for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on debt. Other 
cities have bond maturities spread unevenly 
or on a declining scale over a period of years. 
Large and unwieldy amounts of principal 
came due during the depression period. Many 
of these communities were forced to default 
or to refund their obligations. Some cities 
with rather large debts have not defaulted 
because their bonds were payable from sink- 
ing funds. They simply paid the interest on 
their bonds and failed to make the usual an- 
nual sinking fund contributions. Still other 
municipalities have raided their sinking funds 
by using the cash on hand for the purchase of 
their own tax notes which they could not pos- 
sibly liquidate from the collection of taxes. 

Contingent liabilities have become real. 
Municipalities issued bonds payable prima- 
rily from special assessment levies but sup- 
ported by the full faith and credit of the mu- 
nicipality. They sold the obligations without 
a popular referendum on the theory that only 
the benefited property owners were respon- 
sible. This type of bond is in default in Flor- 
ida, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, and 











New Jersey. An entire community is now lia- 
ble for the payment of the debt obligations 
incurred for the benefit of a few or for purely 
speculative purposes. Municipalities have 
learned, just as individuals have, that their 
endorsement of an obligation may mean the 
ultimate necessity of paying it. 

The prices of municipal bonds suffered 
some serious declines, most of them unwar- 
ranted. Even the prices of New York City 
bonds went down until maturities of average 
length would yield t:.e investor 6 per cent and 
short maturities 10 per cent. These bonds, of 
course, have been restored to their proper 
selling price. Other communities in default, 
such as Detroit, Michigan, and Greensboro, 
North Carolina, found their bonds selling as 
low as forty cents on the dollar. As a result 
of refunding operations, the value of these 
bonds has also been restored until they are 
selling for eighty or ninety cents on the dol- 
lar. Furthermore, many municipalities with- 
in the last few months disposed of new issues 
of bonds at the most favorable prices in their 
history. Local governments, particularly in 
New England and New York, recently sold 
new issues of bonds on an interest cost basis 
of less than 2% per cent per annum and bor- 
rowed on short-term loans at interest rates of 
less than one-half of 1 per cent per annum. 
This favorable situation reflects investor con- 
fidence in municipal obligations even during 
the depression. 

Municipalities with fixed overhead in the 
form of debt charges and mandatory expend- 
itures suffer the most. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, is an excellent example. The debt charges 
and other mandatory expenditures constitute 
78 per cent of the 1934-35 budget. When 
debt charges absorb more than 25 per cent 
of the budget it is difficult to make reductions 
in total expenditures without seriously affect- 
ing service functions. The municipality, then, 
that wishes to go through a depression with 
a minimum amount of difficulty will avoid a 
heavy debt and mandatory expenditures over 
which the local governing body has little if 
any control. 

The difficulties experienced by some mu- 
nicipalities in the payment of their debts 
should not obscure the fact that throughout 
the depression state and municipal bonds 
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have had and will continue to hold a better 
record of payment than any other class of 
obligation except the bonds of the United 
States government. Losses to investors have 
been relatively small and in few cases, if any, 
has the amount of the principal been scaled 
down through refunding operations. The vast 
majority of municipalities met their obliga- 
tions promptly and will continue to do so. 

The demand for improved methods of as- 
sessing real estate for taxation is a valuable 
and desirable by-product of this deflationary 
period. However, the practice of horizontal 
reductions in all assessed values of an entire 
community deserves only condemnation. Such 
adjustments permit the continued existence 
of previous inequalities in the same relative 
degree. Proper assessment of real estate re- 
quires the gathering of detailed data at con- 
siderable cost. To obtain this necessary in- 
formation, scores of communities have util- 
ized the “white-collar” unemployed and 
CWA and FERA funds. Richmond, Virginia, 
and Brunswick, Georgia, as well as many 
North Dakota communities, for example, 
have obtained assessment data in this man- 
ner. The basis for equalized values has thus 
been provided. While little public attention 
had been given to assessing until recent years, 
increased interest is rapidly bringing about 
reform. 


IMPROVED ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


The depression disclosed the inadequacy 
of local government accounting systems. In 
times of stress administrators have been ask- 
ing new and more frequent questions about 
the financial conditions of their cities. The 
failure to receive prompt, complete, and ac- 
curate answers showed them the necessity 
for more adequate records. Pressure for bet- 
ter financial information comes from invest- 
ors, from the state governments, from re- 
search organizations, and from federal agen- 
cies. To meet all of these demands, account- 
ing and record keeping have assumed a new 
importance. The depression demonstrated the 
need for facts that can come only from well- 
kept public records. 

The movement for unit cost accounting 
has broadened. Nearly one hundred cities 
now maintain in some form such costs on 
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public works operating activities. Some of the 
more important are Cincinnati, Ohio; Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Troy, New York; Spring- 
field and Worcester, Massachusetts; Flint 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Arlington 
County, Virginia. The general adoption of 
cost accounting by municipalities will permit 
public affairs to be discussed on the basis of 
fact instead of prejudice. 

Budgets were planned more carefully dur- 
ing the depression than during times of pros- 
perity. Local governments studied their ac- 
tivities to ascertain whether each was being 
performed at the lowest cost consistent with 
good public service. Then, too, each munic- 
ipality must consider whether or not the ac- 
tivities it is carrying on are necessary for the 
public good and are legitimate municipal en- 
terprises. One striking fact has been brought 
home to budget makers; namely, that expen- 
ditures during the current year must be con- 
sidered in relation to the actual cash that 
will be received during the period. They 
learned, further, that an appropriation is not 
an order to spend but is merely permission 
to incur indebtedness provided the funds to 
meet the obligations are actually collected 
during the year. 

To obtain money for operating municipal 
government is a perplexing problem. To find 
a place to keep it safely and legally has be- 
come a task of almost equal magnitude. 
Surety bonds securing public deposits have 
been difficult to obtain and subject to can- 
cellation on short notice. The pledging of 
collateral is probably a safer method. How- 
ever, it is sometimes illegal and always of 
questionable public policy. Personal sureties 
are practically worthless. Many local gov- 
ernments have been compelled to keep large 
amounts of currency in safety deposit boxes 
because the funds’ custodian could not find a 
depository able or willing to secure the funds 
as provided by law. The remedy for this 
situation lies very deep. It requires improve- 
ment in our banking methods. Other solu- 
tions are the guarantee of all deposits by the 
federal government or granting municipali- 
ties the privilege of using the federal reserve 
banks as depositaries. 

The demand for improved personnel in 
the public service is heard on every side. 
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At the same time the funds to pay adequately 
trained people are not available. Salaries of 
competent persons have been slashed along 
with those of the incompetent. One large city 
that paid its manager $15,000 and its city en- 
gineer $8,400 per year is now paying no pub- 
lic official more than $4,000. The depression 
demonstrates that the financial affairs of mu- 
nicipalities should be administered by per- 
sons of professional training and experience 
who are receiving compensation commensur- 
ate with the work they are doing and com- 
pensation that will retain them in the public 
service. 


LocaL AUTONOMY SACRIFICED 


Relationships between the federal, state, 
and local governments have changed during 
the last five years. The forces of economic 
necessity have accomplished what the ballot 
alone never would have sanctioned; namely, 
direct dealings between the federal and local 
governments, dictation to some states by the 
federal government on administrative mat- 
ters, and wholesale loss of power by the local 
governments. The surrender of local rights 
however may in the aggregate be financially 
desirable and beneficial. 

Failure of local governments to meet their 
debts when due and to plan their financing 
properly has brought increased clamor for 
state supervision of local finance. Certain re- 
form elements contend that the state should 
review local budgets, should control debt in- 
curring and debt paying, and should limit 
tax levies. 

Whether desirable or not, the federal gov- 
ernment Aas supported municipal financial 
activities in many ways. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation required all borrowers to 
pay delinquent taxes against properties on 
which loans were made. This brought in tens 
of millions of dollars from past due levies. 
The guarantee of bank deposits by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation gave the 
smaller units of government full protection 
for their funds. It indirectly aided the larger 
municipalities by stabilizing the entire bank- 
ing structure. The Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration has been a bulwark against 
local insolvency, general destitution, and se- 
rious disorder. Financing of the entire cost 








of relief by most local governments was, and 
still is, impossible. Many states and many 
local communities nevertheless have shirked 
their full responsibility and sought refuge in 
Uncle Sam’s generosity. 

Municipalities have accepted grants and 
loans for construction of public improvements 
through the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works. Funds provided by the 
federal government were not handed out pro- 
miscuously. Local governments accepting aid 
were required to install adequate accounting 
procedures and to submit to rigid inspection 
of construction work. They had to meet num- 
berless demands for improvements in public 
reporting, for clearer statutes, for adequate 
utility rates, and for more effective financial 
administration. 

The paternal hand of Uncle Sam or of one 
of the sovereign states may now weigh heav- 
ily on the shoulder of some local governments. 
Forces beyond the power of politicians have 
put the restraining or helping hand there. It 
will probably remain. Local governments 
have surrendered much of their autonomy be- 
cause of the necessity for financial aid from 
superior governmental agencies. The decline 
of local autonomy through financial pressure, 
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then, is one significant effect of the depres- 
sion. 

The conditions which tend to make munic- 
ipal finance problems critical are declining 
tax collections encouraged by unwise legisla- 
tion, curtailment of tax revenues without 
adequate substitutes, mandatory expendi- 
tures, and unwieldy debt structures of local 
governments. To these may be added insuffi- 
cient pay for technically trained public serv- 
ants and unwarranted curtailment of proper 
governmental services. Costs are rising while 
revenues decrease. On the other hand, citizen 
interest is bringing about a thorough review 
of all the financial procedures of government. 
Improved cost and general accounting are 
noticeable. Defaults are declining and some 
constructive refunding is accomplished. Short 
term loans have decreased. Most favorable of 
all, there is a definite trend toward the bal- 
ancing of cash income against cash outgo. 
The crisis in municipal finance centers about 
the ability to adjust or bear debt charges, the 
possibility of reducing costs or eliminating 
services, and the maintenance of a revenue 
system that will assure sufficient funds to pay 
debts and perform the services deemed es- 
sential. 


What the Cities Expect From Uncle Sam’ 


By PAUL V. BETTERS! 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association 
and United States Conference of Mayors 


Mr. Betters indicates what cities want in relief, public works, and housing. 
“Cities are not paupers but merely ask for what rightfully belongs to them.” 


HETHER we like it or not, we are 
Wi nine in a world of changing govern- 
mental relationships, and it is high 
time that municipal officials assumed some 
leadership in the problems which now con- 


front us. I desire to speak first about relief 
which we have come to consider as a contin- 


* Address delivered at the annual conference of 
International City Managers’ Association at St. 
Louis on October 15, 1934. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Betters prior to accepting 


uing problem of government. From the mu- 
nicipal point of view, we are now going into 
the sixth year of the depression. What are 
the facts today as we head into the winter of 
1935? Seventeen and one-half million Amer- 
icans are on relief with prospects that by Feb- 
ruary there will be twenty-three million 


his present position in 1931 was special adviser to 
Governor O. Max Gardner of North Carolina 
and previously was a member of the staff of 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 
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American citizens dependent on public funds. 
We are now spending approximately $130,- 
000,000 per month to meet the relief needs 
of this country. The outlook is that by Jan- 
uary 1 we shall be spending a very much lar- 
ger sum each month. 

What is the situation with regard to mu- 
nicipal finance? In the first place, assess- 
ments have been reduced to a bare minimum; 
extraordinary expenditures are being incurred 
for institutional needs; and drastic tax limi- 
tations are being foisted upon the public pri- 
marily by selfish real estate interests. No 
doubt many cities will soon find themselves 
in financial strait-jackets along with cities in 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. In addi- 
tion, many cities are shackled with either 
statutory or constitutional bond limits. And 
finally our cities are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon general property tax revenues. 

In turning our attention to the federal 
level, I think it can be truthfully and quite 
fairly said that the revenue possibilities of 
the United States government are almost un- 
limited. In recent years it has taken over 
sources of revenue which formerly belonged 
exclusively to the states and local govern- 
ments, although the federal government as a 
rule is in a position to tap sources of revenue 
that are not available to either state or local 
governments. 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM 


With that background on the financial side, 
let us analyze the relief rolls. The seventeen 
and one-half million people on relief can be 
divided generally into two broad classes: 
first, those who find themselves on relief pri- 
marily because of unemployment; and sec- 
ond, those who either because of physical in- 
capacity (the sick, aged, and infirm) or for 
other reasons are unable to work. With re- 
spect to the first group, Washington authori- 
ties tell me there are five and one-half mil- 
lion people on relief who are ready and able 
to work if they had the jobs. 

When the country stopped buying automo- 
biles, Detroit’s relief rolls began to increase. 
When the country stopped purchasing steel, 
Pittsburgh began to experience alarming re- 
lief burdens. The reason we have this group 
of five and one-half million people on relief 
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today is that there is a national economic 
catastrophe. I propose that we consider and 
solve the relief problem by looking at the 
general economic situation, together with the 
financial condition confronting the several 
levels of the government. I don’t believe it is 
unfair to say that the whole relief set-up is a 
poker-playing system of administering relief. 
If Washington plays a better hand of poker 
than Missouri, that state is forced either to 
levy additional taxes or to issue bonds to 
secure funds for relief. If, on the other hand, 
some governor is a good poker player and 
“out-pokers” Washington, the state does not 
do very much. But Washington is grasping 
for a formula to meet this relief problem, and 
I want to present for your consideration a 
proposal which might eliminate the dissatis- 
faction, the confusion, and the upsetting of 
our state and local revenue systems. 

If people have lost their jobs as the result 
of a national economic collapse, is it not the 
responsibility of the nation to adopt a pro- 
gram to take care of that group of people? 
On the other hand, the unemployables, those 
who compose the second group, have always 
been and should continue to be the respon- 
sibility of the state and local governments. 
These people have been forced to go on the 
federal relief rolls primarily because we 
thought federal funds could take care of 
them. I think that was wrong because local 
units must bear a fair share of the burden. 

I believe this distinction between the re- 
sponsibility for employables and unemploy- 
ables is sound economically and also on the 
basis of taxation and revenue. But if the na- 
tional policy is to impoverish municipal gov- 
ernments still further by shifting a greater 
financial load on their backs, I want to cry 
out against it. American cities, if they are to 
continue to function, can never solve the re- 
lief problem alone. We might just as well 
admit it. Local pride has gone by the board, 
and I don’t know of a city today, under our 
present revenue system, that could meet its 
relief burden for over three years without 
going into bankruptcy. Nine out of ten of the 
cities which today are in a fairly solvent con- 
dition are in states where the state or federal 
government is doing its fair share in meeting 
tr > relief burden. 














With regard to relief, therefore, I should 
like to divide the responsibility between the 
states and cities on the one hand and the 
federal government on the other. The states 
and cities would care for the unemployable, 
and the federal government for the employ- 
able. I don’t want to suggest to the federal 
government what they ought to do about 
their responsibility, but I feel, as many other 
people feel, that the dole should be abolished 
and the people now on relief who can work 
must be given work instead of direct relief. 
If we would adopt some such policy we could 
eliminate over night the continual bickering 
between public officials in the various levels 
of government as to who is responsible. That, 
to me, is one of the most serious shortcom- 
ings in our present relief program. 

I should like to say quite sincerely that the 
federal government must shortly adopt the 
policy of financing relief from current reve- 
nues, not necessarily because the reservoirs 
of national credit are not unlimited, but be- 
cause the revenue possibilities of the federal 
government are so unlimited. 

Those who say that many of us are trying 
to shift to the federal government added re- 
sponsibility in this field will say, ‘The cities 
are begging again.” It was Mr. Dykstra who 
pointed out at a meeting I recently attended 
that our whole conception of finance and 
revenues is unsound. The cities of America 
are not asking for anything; they are simply 
pleading to have restored to them some of the 
revenues which Uncle Sam has taken out of 
their community. Give back to the city of 
Detroit one-tenth of the money Uncle Sam 
takes out of that city and Detroit won't have 
to worry about its financial condition. Do the 
same in connection with Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Dallas, and San Francisco 
and we won’t be calling the cities paupers or 
beggars. 

Uncle Sam has stolen the choicest revenues, 
and now calls the municipal governments 
paupers because they come on their hands 
and knees pleading that the federal govern- 
ment take both an economic and financial 
view of the existing relief situation. Cities 
merely ask for what rightfully belongs to 
them. No level of government has a God- 
given priority on the revenue assets of this 
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country. If the federal government would 
assume such a position it could meet this 
relief load in a very satisfactory way. 

Vith regard to administration, it is my 
opinion that the time has come when relief 
administration should be tied in very strongly 
and closely with our municipal governments. 
I believe also that in the larger urban areas 
relief should be made a strictly municipal 
function as it is in New York state and as 
in the work relief program in Massachusetts. 
There has been much confusion and friction 
in relief administration in our urban areas 
because county boards have been running the 
relief show. If relief is to be a continuing 
problem of government we must fit it into the 
existing machinery of our municipal govern- 
ments. 

PuBLic Works 

Now I want to turn for a moment to the 
problem of public works. Most of you still 
believe public works to be one of the best 
mechanisms for economic recovery. Unfor- 
tunately the federal public works program 
has run into a number of obstacles, the pri- 
mary one being the inability of local govern- 
ments to incur debt for public works projects. 
Yet public works constitute a real stimulus 
to economic recovery and I believe the fed- 
eral government should create a revolving 
fund sufficient to meet the needs of those 
communities which desire to construct public 
works. The PWA operating through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation provides 
the basis for a revolving fund. 

As a second phase of a public works pro- 
gram, I maintain that Uncle Sam should not 
be a profiteer in the way of interest rates. 
If Uncle Sam can borrow money at 2 per 
cent interest, why should cities be charged 4 
per cent? Why should Uncle Sam profiteer 
at the expense of other governmental units? 
If public works is to be continued on its pres- 
ent basis, certainly the cities which are trying 
to do their share have no obligation to put 
additional revenues into the pockets of the 
federal government. 

We might go a step further. How is a large 
bulk of our currency brought into circula- 
tion? Under the federal reserve system, gov- 
ernment bonds are deposited by national 
banks in federal reserve banks and currency 
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is issued. There is nothing behind the cur- 
rency other than the bonds of the United 
States government or of other political subdi- 
visions. Why should not the cities use their 
own credit instead of letting the bankers use 
it? Why should not the cities or the federal 
government itself be given the 
same right that national banks 
are given, namely, to take their 
bonds to the federal reserve 
banks, or to the comptroller of 
the currency, or to the United 
States Treasury, and secure 
currency the same as the banks 
do? If we could adopt that 
step, we could eliminate at once 
the most severe drag on Amer- 
ican public expenditures—inter- 
est on public debt. That may 
appear radical to some people, 
but the time must come when 
either we have to do radical 
things or we may not have to 
worry a great deal about the maintenance of 
democratic government. 

If it had wanted to do so, the federal gov- 
ernment could have secured its $3,300,000,- 
000 public works program without incurring 
a cent of interest. I believe Congress will give 
such a proposal some degree of sympathetic 
consideration. If the federal government 
would adopt such a program we could elimi- 
nate the majority of legal handicaps which 
prevent local governments from participating 
in any large public works program. If the 
federal government could, for example, give 
currency to municipal governments without 
taking legal obligations of any kind, but with 
a promise of the municipal government to 
repay one-twentieth every year for twenty 
years until the principal of the debt was 
liquidated, then thousands of communities 
could go forward on a thousand new fronts. 

HousING 

The one conspicuous failure of American 
cities is their slowness in appreciating the fact 
that municipal government has a responsi- 
bility to see that its citizens have decent hous- 
ing just as much as it has a responsibility to 
see that they have good water. 

The time has come when America must go 
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into a gigantic program of low-cost housing. 
If the federal government adopts a work pro- 
gram for employables now on relief, major 
emphasis should be given to a low-cost hous- 
ing program. We are suffering from a dearth 
of five million homes. There is need each 
year for an additional one mil- 
lion homes, and if the industrial 
city is to continue it must adopt 
as a routine function of govern- 
ment the provision of low-cost 
housing for the lower-income 
groups, as have practically all 
cities in Europe. 

I would hope that such a pro- 
gram could be carried on in con- 
nection with the elimination of 
blighted areas in our larger in- 
dustrial cities. If we could keep 
such a program going for three 
years we could rebuild American 
cities and make them a decent 
place in which to live. 

That we have not made much progress un- 
der our existing housing program is in part 
due to Washington. As the chief executive of 
one large city has said, ““They are still trying 
to clear slums and put the cost of that land 
upon tenants and expect to get low-cost hous- 
ing.” It just cannot be done in any large 
American city and until we divorce the two, 
low-cost housing in America will lag. That 
statement is made on the basis of applica- 
tions which have been presented to Washing- 
ton already, and if the federal government 
thinks it can build what I envisage to be low- 
cost housing on land of high value, the pro- 
gram won't get very far. 

In closing, | want to impress on you the 
fact that the cities are finding themselves 
very close to Washington. We find also that 
the officials of our national government are 
becoming more urban conscious; Washing- 
ton is daily drawn closer to the cities. Deci- 
sions made at Washington without the bene- 
fit of local points of view are often warped. 
Municipal officials of America have some 
responsibility to present their opinions with 
regard to these matters, instead of having 
these final decisions made by people who are 
far away from the scene of city govern- 
ment. 

















I. Looking Ahead at Relief* 


By C. M. BOOKMAN } 


Executive Director, The Community Chest, Cincinnati 


Relief is a permanent problem and a federal department of welfare 
should be established, according to Mr. Bookman who also prefers 
work relief to direct relief and suggests unemployment insurance. 


HATEVER system of relief we shall 
\ \ finally adopt in this country and 
whatever may be the mechanism 
which we devise for its administration, the 
system should be the product of present fore- 
sight rather than the result of future pressure 
created by some emergency for which we may 
find ourselves avoidably unprepared. I can- 
not escape the feeling that today, as possibly 
never before, there rests upon us the compul- 
sion to foresee. We are in an era of rapidly 
moving economic and social change; the di- 
rection of this change may depend largely 
upon our clarity of thought and wisdom in 
present action. The present is a period of 
social instability—a time of accelerated speed 
in change and one which demands new and 
intelligent social readjustments. The tempo 
of change was slower in the past than it is in 
the present and this comparative leisureli- 
ness of change gave past generations more 
time in which to adapt themselves to the 
necessities of their immediate future. Solu- 
tions for our problems have in them an ele- 
ment of immediacy which did not appear in 
many of the problems of the past. Thus the 
future of our social organization may depend 
upon the wisdom of a single generation. 

We are faced on the one hand by a desire 
to retain unimpaired our individual initiative 
—an initiative to which as a people we have 
grown accustomed and around a definition of 
which we have built our present economic 


* This address end the following by John N. 
Edy and Walter H. Blucher were delivered at the 
session on Federal-City Relations at the annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association, St. Louis, October 15, 1934. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bookman was for some 
months special assistant to the federal relief ad- 
ministrator and is a former president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
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and social order. On the other hand, we are 
feeling the pressure of an apparent necessity 
for restricting this initiative through a larger 
degree of social control and governmental 
direction. 

Our present unemployment is not a tem- 
porary symptom indicating merely passing 
economic maladjustments. I am convinced 
that for years to come we are going to have 
continuous and possibly unavoidable unem- 
ployment of large masses of our people who, 
if the opportunity to work were offered them, 
would be employable but who, should such 
an opportunity be too long deferred, might 
easily find themselves becoming unemploy- 
ables rather than merely being unemployed. 

We are confronted by a possible necessity 
for a lowering of our standards of living— 
the price which temporarily we may have to 
pay for a minimum of future subsistence- 
security. We are not faced with the necessity 
merely for devising a dole, but are confronted 
by the more serious demand that we evolve 
a social system with an element of perma- 
nence in it. Our present breakdown has been 
manifest in the area of security more than in 
that of subsistence. It is this fact which 
makes the necessity for insuring future se- 
curity all the more imperative. 

Probably the necessary first thing for us 
to do is to attempt an outline of our problem. 
After that, we possibly may be able to evolve 
an approximately satisfactory method of so- 
lution. Implicit in our problem are certain 
necessities created by the following facts to 
which I wish to direct your attention. 

In July, 1934, there were 3,830,000 fam- 
ilies in continental United States on public 
relief. The average amount expended for 
relief per family per month in May, 1934, 
was $23.28. The average ranged from $44.68 
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in New York on a diminishing scale to $9.96 
in North Carolina, $8.84 in Virginia, and to 
a minimum of $6.79 in Kentucky. With the 
exception of the last three named states, all 
others reported an average of over $10 per 
family per month during May. Regardless of 
any business recovery that can be logically 
anticipated for the coming winter, a con- 
servative estimate would indicate that the 
peak of relief since the beginning of the 
present depression will be reached in Febru- 
ary, 1935, at which time from four and one- 
half to five million families probably will be 
on public relief. The number of unemployed 
requiring relief has mounted steadily since 
the beginning of the depression, except for 
short recessions during the summer months. 


FINANCING UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

There are no available records for the total 
amount expended tor unemployment relief 
since January, 1930. During the early years 
of the depression, private contributions ac- 
counted for from 30 to 40 per cent of all 
relief expenditures. Finally, when this bur- 
den upon private philanthropy became too 
heavy, local governmental units came into the 
picture and these were followed by the states 
and finally by the federal government. It is 
now estimated that government funds—fed- 
eral, state, and local—are furnishing 95 per 
cent of the amount expended for unemploy- 
ment relief in the United States. From Janu- 
ary, 1933, to the end of June, 1934, approxi- 
mately $1,340,000,000 was expended from 
public funds for unemployment relief and 
this amount does not include expenditures 
by the CWA or by the PWA. Of this amount, 
62.8 per cent was supplied by the federal 
government, 16 per cent by state govern- 
ments, and 21.2 per cent by smaller political 
subdivisions. 

It is significant to note that there has been 
a shifting of the amounts supplied by the 
separate units in our governmental structure. 
The federal government and the state govern- 
ments have increased their proportionate ap- 
propriations and local governmental units 
have decreased their contributions. During 
the first quarter of 1933, local political sub- 
divisions furnished 33 per cent ($68,600,000) 
of the public funds used in meeting unem- 


ployment relief. In the second quarter of 
1934, these local contributions dropped to 
14.7 per cent ($53,759,506). The contribu- 
tion of the states increased from 9 per cent 
($18,000,000) during the first quarter of 
1933 to 33 per cent ($59,000,000) during 
the corresponding quarter of 1934. In the 
second quarter of 1934, however, state con- 
tributions shrank to 11 per cent ($40,460,- 
132). The present expectancy from state 
and local sources does not exceed $30,000,- 
000 per month. 

Of the $1,340,000,000 (exclusive of civil 
works expenditures) expended for unemploy- 
ment relief from the beginning of 1933 to 
the middle of 1934, $500,000,000 came from 
state and local governments, and $840,000,- 
000 from the federal government. It is 
estimated that the balance of the amount 
appropriated by Congress to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration for unem- 
ployment relief will be exhausted this month 
and that it will then become necessary for 
the President to transfer to the FERA addi- 
tional funds available under the emergency 
appropriation act passed by the last Congress. 

With funds nearing exhaustion, now is the 
time to consider the advisability either of 
continuing the present method of financing 
unemployment relief or of substituting a dif- 
ferent method. To guide us in making this 
division, let us look into the source of the 
$500,000,000 appropriated by state and lo- 
cal governments. Appropriations made by a 
comparatively few states make up most of 
the $500,000,000. The various state appro- 
priations came principally as a result of spe- 
cial legislation. Since 1931 thirty-six states 
have provided unemployment relief funds 
through legislation. In only twelve states has 
there been no such legislation. Bond issue 
authorizations and appropriations from gen- 
eral revenue funds have been the most im- 
portant sources of relief appropriations. In 
many states constitutional restrictions have 
kept down their ability to borrow for unem- 
ployment relief purposes. In the middle of 
1934 state and local bond issue authorization 
for unemployment relief approximated $300,- 
000,000. I might here direct your attention 
to the fact that this is but a small percentage 
of the $20,000,000,000 gross public debt of 














the forty-eight states, and has not added ma- 
terially to our public debt. Gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle fees have provided a part 
of these unemployment relief funds. The 
sales tax now being used as a method for 
raising revenue in seventeen states has pro- 
duced an amount in these states in excess of 
$200,000,000 from which probably not more 
than $20,000,000 will be appropriated for 
unemployment relief. It has been found nec- 
essary to use the balance to meet the ordinary 
expenses of government. 

Since the state and federal governments 
did not assume much responsibility for un- 
employment relief until late in 1932, private 
giving and local public appropriations were 
forced to carry the bulk of the load up until 
that time. Local public funds came from 
accumulated surpluses, the cutting of em- 
ployees’ salaries, the diversion of funds to 
relief from purposes for which they were 
originally intended, and from special tax 
levies and local bond issues. 

In considering sources of funds for unem- 
ployment relief we must keep in mind the tax 
and revenue system now in operation in the 
United States. 

(1) General property tax is the mainstay 
of local governments and appraisals are very 
low. 

(2) Tax limitations, very difficult to re- 
move for an emergency, are further inter- 
fering with increasing local revenues. 

(3) General state bond limitations, plus 
reductions in appraisals, have cut down bor- 
rowing capacity of local governments. In 
addition the general financial situation affects 
the ability to borrow at reasonable rates. 

(4) Federal opportunity to raise money is 
very wide. It can get money without many 
of these legal restrictions interfering and gen- 
erally at a much reduced rate. 

(5) Under present conditions, the federal 
government is in competition with state and 
local governments in getting local revenues 
from sales taxes, luxury taxes, gasoline taxes, 
amusement taxes, liquor taxes, etc. The en- 
tire taxation system is involved and needs 
careful revision. 

It might be wise for us to stop long enough 
here to direct attention to the fact that when 
we are speaking of sources of money ex- 
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pended for unemployment relief, we are re- 
ferring to points of legal origin rather than 
to the ultimate source from which these ac- 
cumulated bills must be met. This source, of 
course, is our old and familiar friend the 
individual taxpayer and the individual ulti- 
mate consumer of all taxed commodities. 
Sometimes we may lose sight of the fact that 
in the end all bills contracted by any branch 
of our government must, of necessity, even- 
tually be paid by the taxpayer, either of this 
or of succeeding generations. 

Since May, 1933, the federal government 
under the FERA has made grants for relief 
purposes to various states. The administra- 
tion has made an earnest attempt to place 
these grants upon an equitable basis and has 
before making any grant, considered the 
relief need of the specific state requesting 
such grant and the adequacy or inadequacy 
of local and state resources to meet relief 
needs. The FERA has made appropriations 
to each state, only after a careful study of all 
facts available. The federal government has 
followed the necessary policy of exerting all 
possible legitimate pressure on states to in- 
duce them to appropriate money for unem- 
ployment relief. In some cases, however, the 
federal government has directly taken over 
and administered a state’s relief load. In 
other cases it has withheld grants until the 
state has made reasonable provision for car- 
ing for its unemployed. 

This necessary pressure system at the 
present time is producing only about $30,- 
000,000 of state and local money per month 
out of a total expenditure for relief of about 
$130,000,000 per month. 

This, in brief outline, has been and is the 
financial situation. We are facing the coming 
winter with probably the largest number of 
families on relief that we have ever had and 
at the same time we are confronted by the 
fact that the resources of the states are de- 
clining and that funds from local govern- 
ments will be practically out of the picture. 

How adequately has our uneven and spotty 
program of relief met the necessities of our 
relief situation? I have already indicated 
the wide variance in monthly allowances in 
different states. Careful family budgetary 
plans, prior to 1930, fixed about $1,600 per 
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year as the necessary annual income of a 
family of five so that it might live with 
reasonable decency. If we accept the present 
average relief per family of $23 per month, 
we are forced to conclude that approximately 
four million families in the United States are 
living on from one-fifth to one- 
sixth of the budgetary amount 
deemed necessary for a normal 
standard of living prior to 1930. 
We find further that millions 
are being constantly added to 
our relief lists who are only too 
glad to receive this pittance af- 
ter they have exhausted all of 
their own resources and have 
been absolutely unable to secure 
work. 


STANDARDS OF RELIEF 


While the standards of relief 
have steadily improved under 
the FERA the threefold source 
of funds, the financial uncertainties under 
which local relief committees have worked, 
the lack of authority to demand proper 
standards of administration and sound relief 
practices, have given the administration of 
relief in this country an even spottier appear- 
ance from the standpoint of social standards 
than they have from that of financial respon- 
sibility. 

Our methods have ranged during the 
course of a single year from an elaborate 
civil works program through which four mil- 
lion men received a decent wage for work, 
to millions who tote their boxes of groceries 
from some relief station to their homes. In 
many parts of our country there are self- 
respecting men and women who were finan- 
cially independent citizens three years ago, 
who are now working for a box of food as 
payment for their labor. We do not even 
trust them to expend the $23 a month granted 
for their keep without telling them just how 
and where to spend it. 

Can there be any wonder that under such a 
policy morale is being shattered and millions 
of our fellow-citizens are beginning to con- 
sider themselves as unemployables and are 
losing not only the hope but also the desire 
for future employment? If anything ever 
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has been demonstrated with absolute cer- 
tainty it is that any relief method is wholly 
inadequate to meet a great unemployment 
emergency and that no relief system can ever 
take the place of work opportunities for 
those able to work, without tremendously 
serious socially demoralizing 
effects. 

For four years we have faced 
this unemployment situation as 
an emergency. All thoughtful 
students realize that under our 
existing social organization we 
shall, for a long time, continue 
to have facing us an unemploy- 
ment problem involving millions 
unable to secure work in private 
industry who must depend either 
upon public relief or public 
works opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing wage. 

I am convinced that the time 
has come for us to recognize the 
long time pull ahead of us and to get away 
from our present temporizing legislation and 
emergency administrative set-ups. 

I have no criticism to bring against the 
FERA. After considering the attitude of the 
public toward local responsibility in unem- 
ployment relief, the limitations placed upon 
the FERA by congressional action, the three- 
fold source of support, and certain other 
things with which it has had to contend, I 
regard its efforts as meeting in a remarkable 
way all reasonable requirements which should 
have been placed upon it. 

However, the time has now come for a new 
deal in meeting the relief needs of the people 
of this country. As I said at Kansas City at 
the meeting of the Conference of Social 
Work, the policy that no one will be permit- 
ted to starve is no longer an ethically sound 
nor a socially safe program of relief. 

I shall not discuss the program of relief 
outlined during the summer by the FERA 
with its proposed homestead development, its 
drought relief activities, its barter and ex- 
change experiments, and its temporary work 
programs. All these are worth while efforts 
leading in the direction of a sounder social 
program, but they seem to me to be totally 
inadequate to meet existing conditions. The 














unescapable fact still remains that after all the 
work we have done looking toward business 
recovery, our relief load is still growing and 
will certainly continue to grow during the 
approaching winter, and we have not as yet 
established either a sound financial or a sane 
social program to cope with it. 


A NATION-WIDE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Can we afford to sit back and wait while 
the FERA fights with states over the per- 
centage of appropriations that must be car- 
ried by the federal government and by the 
respective states, and while the states, in 
turn, attempt to shift the burden to cities 
and other local governmental subdivisions? 
Shall we rely upon forty-eight states, with 
over three thousand counties, thousands of 
cities, and other thousands of incorporated 
and unincorporated villages, to plan and es- 
tablish individual methods of raising money 
and administering relief on a scale sufficient 
to take care of the unemployed with only 
limited centralized authority over standards 
and programs? 

I do not propose to debate the question of 
unemployment insurance at this time, but if 
we are to have it, shall we wait for forty-eight 
states to decide whether unemployment in- 
surance on some acceptable basis shall be 
made a permanent part of the protective ma- 
chinery set up by society to cope with a 
growing unemployment problem?  Fortu- 
nately, from recent reports, the federal gov- 
ernment has no intention of waiting upon 
state action for the consideration of insur- 
ance or other permanent or temporary plans. 
Committees are now at work in the federal 
government departments, studying this prob- 
lem and it is to be anticipated that they will 
reach certain sound conclusions which may 
serve as a basis for recommending legislative 
action. 

Unemployment relief inevitably is linked 
up with industrial recovery—an industrial re- 
covery that is being guided and directed by 
the federal government. In view of this fact 
and of the logic of the other facts enumerated, 
is it not the part of wisdom to believe that 
the time has arrived when our unemployment 
relief program should be wholly a federal 
one? This does not mean that states and 
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local governments will escape responsibility 
that should be rightly theirs. It means an 
integrating of financial and administrative 
responsibility adequate to meet present needs 
and to plan wisely for the future. 


PLAN SHOULD PROVIDE WoRK 


We should be willing to commit ourselves 
to the ideal that the answer to unemploy- 
ment, with its consequent need for wide re- 
lief, lies in work opportunities. I believe that 
this is a sane and sound assumption and it 
is not my intention even remotely to suggest 
that anything can take the place of work, but 
until the constructive industrial intelligence 
of America shall be able to solve our economic 
problems, we shall continue to be confronted 
by the necessity of meeting the results of 
their failure. 

The social results of unemployment must 
be met by social action and this action must 
be such as to conserve all possible human 
values. Unemployment is the greatest of our 
social wastes and it carries with it a threat 
not only against our economic prosperity but 
against our continued national security. With 
ten million able-bodied men out of work and 
over four million heads of families depending 
upon public support for the necessities of 
life, with a vast number of our smaller busi- 
ness men being driven to the wall, with a 
nation largely living on its past accumula- 
tions of capital, we are challenged by the 
most serious condition which has ever con- 
fronted us. It can be met only by intelligent 
plans courageously administered. 

Our people must live in a way which shall 
be reasonably satisfactory to the great ma- 
jority. Our population will continue to grow 
but probably at a slower rate than that to 
which we have been accustomed in the past. 
Millions of men and women have been ab- 
sorbed from agriculture and diverted into 
industry and the necessary absorption and 
diversion have not yet been completed; the 
amount of food which we produce on our 
farms is being limited and the more we mech- 
anize our farms the less will be the labor 
demand of agriculture. In fact the whole 
trend is toward a reduced demand for labor. 
We have persistently overbuilt industries in 
the light of their labor requirements. 
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We have reached that point in our pro- 
ductive process where commodity demand is 
not sufficiently elastic to take care of a 
rapidly increasing supply. This fact is ap- 
parent in many of our leading industries. 
I need not direct your attention to the dis- 
parity between normal demand for, let us 
say, automobiles, shoes, and textiles and our 
existing equipment to manufacture these 
commodities. Our problem is really one of 
maintaining for the immediate future a mini- 
mum of stability in social relationships so 
that we may have an opportunity to put into 
effect wise economic and social plans. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


The imperative demand at the present is 
for some constructive solution for social con- 
ditions which are leading to ever wider de- 
mands for relief. If we are to preserve 
democracy, we must successfully plan to 
meet the essential needs of the majority of 
our people by offering them work oppor- 
tunities to the fullest extent and in addition 
reasonably adequate relief when that is nec- 
essary. 

We have tried certain expedients and as 
yet they have not worked with any remark- 
able degree of success even aS emergency 
measures. We have tried staggering labor on 
part-time and found that it has meant a re- 
duction of purchasing power and a lower 
general standard of living. Another expe- 
dient which we adopted was the initiating 
of large public works which would be of per- 
manent value. This was sound both econom- 
ically and socially in that it recognized the 
fact that the only solution for unemployment 
is work and that the only socially sound an- 
swer to poverty is wages paid for labor. 

It is a sound theory, even though new, 
that society in times of depression should, 
through government, assume the responsi- 
bility for seeing that those governed have 
a chance through work, not only to support 
themselves, but to maintain their self-re- 
spect. In my opinion a carefully planned 
system of public works should be a part 
of any program designed to meet widespread 
unemployment. 

While it is not my intention in this paper 
to outline a broad public works program, I 
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do want to direct attention to the need for 
rebuilding our slum areas and also to the 
shortage in low-cost housing. The only hope 
for adequate action in these fields is through 
a federal program. 

In the present emergency, industry was in 
no position to offer security to the American 
worker and so the government had to step 
in and come to the rescue both of industry 
and of our citizens through the introduction 
of a plan of enlarged public works. I be- 
lieve that as a matter of public policy our 
government should meet widespread unem- 
ployment by a temporary enlargement of its 
plan for public works. I believe further that 
public works, as a solution for poverty, should 
be regarded as a temporary expedient for 
meeting an emergency, rather than as a per- 
manent policy for continued use. Its pur- 
pose should be to insure to our people an 
opportunity to earn a living through their 
own labor. No government can endure in 
which there is any widespread uncertainty as 
to the economic security of those governed, 
nor can any economic system remain indef- 
initely unchanged which involves a perma- 
nently low standard of living for the citizen- 
ship of a democracy. 

There has been much discussion of unem- 
ployment insurance as a method of dealing 
with the incidence of unemployment. If we 
are sound in our thinking that work is the 
proper answer to unemployment, any unem- 
ployment insurance plan should have at its 
center a work program. Careful thought 
should be given to the possibility of utilizing 
funds contributed to unemployment insur- 
ance reserves for the prosecution of work 
programs with the accumulated money used 
to pay the wages of those thrown out of reg- 
ular employment, possibly with the govern- 
ment administering the work program and 
supplying the necessary materials and admin- 
istrative costs. 

How foolish to attempt to meet this com- 
plex problem through local and state effort. 
Can we escape the fact that we are falling 
down in our attempt to meet the relief de- 
mands of the nation? Insurance, public 
works, and other work opportunities will be 
a part of it. The complexity of the problem 
points inevitably to the responsibility of the 























federal government to deal with it on a 
broader scale than it has yet done. 

Even if local and state governments could 
supply a larger per cent than they are now 
supplying of the funds needed in relief, in 
my judgment it would be a mistake to re- 
quire them to make this contribution. At best, 
states and local governments are supplying 
about one-fourth of the money required in 
the relief program at the present time. This 
one-fourth largely is setting the standards 
under which relief programs shall be con- 
ducted. There can be no sound program 
of relief or of recovery if we are to depend 
upon state and local governmental units to 
furnish the funds and to outline the plans 
under which results are to be secured. 


RELIEF A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I, therefore, submit for your considera- 
tion these specific suggestions: 

(1) That the federal government be asked 
to assume financial and administrative re- 
sponsibility for unemployment relief, both 
the work and direct relief aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

(2) That state and local governmental 
units be requested to continue to handle the 
general welfare problems which they have 
handled in the past, now seriously affected by 
unemployment demands. 

(3) That a work program be devised by 
the federal government that will place invol- 
untarily unemployed able-bodied men now 
on relief at work after giving consideration 
to their fitness to do the type of work outlined 
for them. 

(4) That a public works program, local 
as well as federal, be continued as a part of 
our general recovery plan. 

(5) That consideration be given by the 
government to a system of work that will 
employ men and women at the type of job 
to which they are accustomed. This may be 
possible through a system of loans to indus- 
try for the payment of wages, to be repaid by 
industry through the sale of the commodities 
manufactured. The present system of setting 
up new manufacturing enterprises to absorb 
surplus labor, when present equipment lies 
idle, is a doubtful economic and social policy 
if any way can be devised of utilizing present 
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industrial management and equipment for 
this purpose. 

(6) That the federal government lay down 
standards of relief, where relief is necessary, 
which will give reasonably adequate relief 
to those that need it. Since the success of 
the whole program depends upon sound and 
efficient administration, we must recommend 
that permanent administrative machinery re- 
place the temporary emergency machinery 
now being used. 

(7) That a federal department of welfare 
be set up in the federal government charged 
with the responsibility of the administration 
of the national program and at the same time 
co-ordinating the various relief and social 
activities of the federal government now 
lodged in many federal departments. 

(8) That the federal department of wel- 
fare approve minimum standards of admin- 
istrative set-up and control to be adopted 
by the states. This would include permanent 
state departments of welfare and administra- 
tive standards for local governmental units 
for their local public welfare departments. 
Through this plan we would secure a cen- 
tralization of authority and a decentraliza- 
tion of administration. 

(9) That the federal government recom- 
mend a sound type of unemployment insur- 
ance as a part of the permanent future in- 
dustrial program of America, and that con- 
sideration be given to the suggestions that 
the funds created through such insurance be 
used to pay wages for socially useful labor 
performed. 

I do not believe that we are headed toward 
chaos, but rather that our faces are turned 
toward constructive social achievement; 
toward the conservation of individual initia- 
tive assisted by governmental co-operation; 
and toward the assurance of continued per- 
sonal freedom wherever that freedom can be 
achieved through socially helpful action. I 
believe that we today are being offered, under 
intelligent national leadership, an opportun- 
ity to work out a sane solution of the prob- 
lems which are confronting us—a solution 
which shall involve neither a permanent dole 
for one large class of our people, nor the dis- 
sipation of the earnings of another equally 
great and important class. 
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II. Looking Ahead at Public Works’ 


By JOHN N. EDY? 


City Manager, Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Edy suggests more flexible wage schedules, lower interest rates, more 
local responsibility, simplified regulations, and speeded payments on grants. 


AM pinchhitting for Stephen B. Story, 

former city manager of Rochester, New 

York, and at present special adviser to 
the Governor of New Hampshire. In addition 
to his regular duties he has just been made 
director of transient relief in New Hampshire 
and had to be in Washington today. While 
enroute to Washington yesterday he wired 
his comments on this subject: 

First, it must be admitted that it is possible 
to “spend our way out of the depression” and 
further that some extension of the PWA pro- 
gram is to be undertaken. I would suggest the 
adoption of a wage scale which will allow rates 
to be consistent with those in a given locality or 
region. The present wage zones are too inflexible 
and disturb local or regional situations. The same 
wage minimums apply to New York City and to 
rural New Hampshire, yet there is absolutely no 
parallel between these places in living, working, 
or wage conditions 

Second, the fixation of a single interest rate 
for PWA loans serves to defeat the purpose as 
the low commercial interest rates available to 
most communities permit them to get loans more 
cheaply than by federal channels. This knowl- 
edge often prevents public works projects from 
ever being carried through to reality. The PWA 
is of course supposed to stimulate spending of a 
capital nature. In this respect it differs little 
from the general scheme for subventions which 
are designed to lure governments into spending 
more than they ordinarily would. 

Is there not some field for thought that PWA 
aid might be given to those agencies which 
could show expenditure reductions or tax sav- 
ings, in other words to stimulate saving instead 
of spending? These savings would of course be 
made out of current expense money. Fantastic 
as it may seem it was tried out in New Hamp- 
shire in connection with state subventions of 
highway money and it actually worked. It served 


* An address delivered at the annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
at St. Louis on October 15, 1934. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Edy is managing his third 
city and is a former president of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


to stimulate reduced budgets in all but five of 
the 223 towns in the state. 

Lastly, I suggest that PWA grants be limited 
to those projects and purposes whose creation 
would either immediately or ultimately result 
in a reduction of operating or maintenance costs. 
The applicant for PWA assistance would be re- 
quired to show the ultimate financial effect of 
the PWA structure and if it added to operating 
expenses it would be denied. 

It might be suggested with propriety that the 
supervision and inspection ratio of cost could be 
reduced to more nearly normal proportions. This 
figure from observation seems to me to be two 
or three times larger than it would be were the 
PWA not a factor. 


WaGE RATES AND INTEREST 


Mr. Story emphasizes the point that PWA 
rates should be consistent with the prevailing 
rates in the community; that the wage rate 
zone should be smaller; and that the wage 
schedule should be more flexible. It appears 
that all of us are having trouble with this 
particular feature of public works. The wage 
rates and the codes fixed in Washington come 
into the picture as another obstacle to over- 
come; whereas by accepting prevailing sched- 
ules or by developing some modest improve- 
ment without attempting to reform the entire 
structure of wage rates and working condi- 
tions, we could do more work with less 
controversy. 

According to Mr. Story, PWA should not 
fix one interest rate the result of which is to 
encourage cities to secure loans from com- 
mercial institutions rather than from the gov- 
ernment. If we agree there is virtue in keep- 
ing the commercial financial institutions in 
the field then I think we are on sound ground 
if we merely ask the federal government to 
allow us as low a rate of interest as we can 
secure from the private institutions. Obvi- 
ously the grant feature of public works would 
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not be impaired by such an arrangement and 
certainly we should not be required to pay 
more interest than we would otherwise. 

If, however, we might hope for a condition 
such as Mr. Betters suggested, namely, that 
the cities should have the benefit of the fed- 
eral government’s ability to borrow money 
at a very low interest rate, then of course his 
criticism is in point. I think perhaps that is 
what Mr. Story had in mind. Certainly all 
of us who have observed the increasing ratio 
between debt service and operating revenues 
will be glad of any opportunity to reduce 
interest rates and thereby reduce the cost of 
carrying these PWA projects. 


FINANCING OF PROJECTS 

The suggestion of Mr. Story that PWA 
should encourage saving by making federal 
money available to those cities that can show 
operating savings or tax reductions is well 
worth considering. Yet this might tend to 
impair the support of those general services 
and to increase the debt service out of pro- 
portion to operating needs. If the federal 
government could quickly and intelligently 
test the integrity and efficiency of the ap- 
plicant city and grant or withhold the loan 
and/or the grant on the basis of its findings, 
there would be less likelihood of unnecessary 
spending on the part of the city and more 
encouragement toward good municipal ad- 
ministration. 

I am sure that most of the city managers 
here have not taken advantage of the mu- 
nicipal debt adjustment act. No doubt your 
debt service requirements are increasing and 
are encroaching upon the revenues you have 
always thought necessary for operating serv- 
ices. That certainly has been my experience 
and the experience of the men with whom I 
have discussed these problems most fre- 
quently in the Southwest. I would not like 
to see any encouragement held out to cities 
to reduce below a safe level the support of 
those services for which local governments 
actually exist. 

Mr. Story suggests a reduction in federal 
grants for projects that would increase 
operating expense. Probably he does not re- 
fer to those necessary extensions of existing 
services which because of the increased fa- 
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cilities will require some increase in main- 
tenance or operating expeases. Yet the sug- 
gestion would prevent the city from receiving 
a grant for a new activity that its people 
might want and can afford. I believe that 
cities have not yet reached the ultimate in 
the development of municipal programs. 


INSPECTION CosTs 


It is suggested that the expense of super- 
vision and inspection be reduced. Strangely 
enough the state public works engineer in 
Texas directed my attention to the fact that 
these costs were high and yet he was quite 
ready to admit that they were high at least 
partly because of the requirements of the 
PWA. Obviously we ought to keep these 
costs down as low as we can; and my belief 
is, with some past experience in dealing with 
that kind of engineering problem, that they 
can be kept down much below the present 
percentage. 


More Pusiic Works FOR CITIES 

I think we must always remember that 
when we accept aid from the state or federal 
government we give up something. I observed 
in today’s discussions almost a tacit admis- 
sion that we are yielding some of the pre- 
rogatives which cities twenty-five and thirty 
years ago were fighting for under the name 
of home rule. And yet I think Mr. Betters 
and Mr. Bookman are right in saying that 
public relief is not a local problem. It is 
proper that we should look to the federal 
government at least for the solution of the 
problem of the unemployed. 

Moreover, I concur in the opinion which 
has been stressed by Mr. Betters and Mr. 
Bookman that public works is still a thor- 
oughly worth while feature of our national 
recovery program; and I have come to the 
conclusion that we ought to try to use pub- 
lic works as a primer. It seems fair for a 
municipal official to express disappointment, 
not resentment, that out of the original ap- 
propriation of $3,300,000,000 included in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, only about 
$750,000,000 was made available for local 
improvements: 

The cities ought to have the benefit of this 
public works money so long as they can use 
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it for projects which in any event would be 
built within five years. I think such public 
works would be good business as long as 
we do not pay too much for them. With that 
qualification we could have a program under 
which the federal government would take 
care of the unemployed pro- 
vided the city takes public 
works money in the same pro- 
portion of the total available 
that the city’s relief load bears 
to the whole. 


More Loca RESPONSIBILITY 


In any event I think the grant 
agreement between the federal 
government and cities ought to 
indicate more clearly that the 
contract for improvements is 
between the city and the con- 
tractor and not between the fed- 
eral government and the con- 
tractor. If the contractor works 
for the city it follows of course that the city 
must be able to direct the work, to interpret 
the contract without a continual threat that a 
mistake in judgment, even by an able public 
works director, will bring monetary loss to 
the city. At the present time federal-city rela- 
tions in public works is almost a misnomer 
because of the number of agencies between 
the federal PWA administrator and the city. 

We ought to place greater reliance upon 
the public works or engineering organization 
of the city after testing the integrity and 
ability of that municipal organization. If 
the local engineer is not competent let the 
federal administrator place a man in charge 
and exercise the authority necessary to prose- 
cute a job to its successful completion. This 
means fewer federal agencies and more con- 
fidence in local organizations that have been 
adjudged worthy. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 


I think it would be helpful to have all the 
public works regulations reviewed in detail 
by a committee of experienced city managers 
who have had large engineering responsibil- 
ity. My own observation is that some of 
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these PWA regulations must have been pre- 
pared by men who have no conception of the 
practical development of public works proj- 
ects under municipal government. The regu- 
lations are so numerous, detailed, and con- 
flicting that they slow up the work. 

The procedure of paying out 
federal money on grants should 
be simplified and speeded up. 
To do this would require that 
more reliance be placed on city 
auditing staffs and more autho- 
rity given to the state adminis- 
trator for the PWA. I think it 
is wholly feasible for an intelli- 
gent federal investigator to dis- 
cover in a short time whether 
the performance of a local gov- 
ernment as a whole and the pub- 
lic works and auditing depart- 
ments in particular is such as to 
justify the belief that they could 
spend honestly and well any 
money which the federal government might 
be willing to grant for a public works project. 

To those cities which the federal govern- 
ment adjudges competent to spend honestly, 
public works grants should be paid in cash im- 
mediately after the agreement is signed. Then 
the work can be conducted as a city project 
subject only to periodic inspection by a fed- 
eral engineer who has had actual and suc- 
cessful experience in municipal engineering. 


HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


I have one other suggestion to make and 
that has to do with the municipal highway 
projects under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Cities should have the privilege 
of addressing their applications directly to 
the federal government. If the purpose of 
the original appropriation of four hundred 
million dollars is to provide work in com- 
munities of congested population and to as- 
sist the cities in solving street improvement 
problems upon routes which, because of their 
internal importance happen also to be fed- 
eral highways, then it appears wholly proper 
that the city’s point of view should take 
precedence over that of the state. 























III. Looking Ahead at Housing’ 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER! 


Member, City Housing Commission, and Secretary, City Planning Commission, Detroit 


“Tt is just as essential for government to provide decent housing 
as it is to provide education,” says Mr. Blucher, who indicates in 
this article the part to be played by cities in the housing program. 


that the government is entering upon a 

housing program for the first time—which 
proves, if further proof be necessary, how 
short is the memory of man. Less than twenty 
years ago a war housing program was devel- 
oped which was as extensive in scope as our 
present slum clearance plans. In March, 
1918, Congress authorized the United States 
Shipping Board to spend $50,000,000 to pro- 
vide houses for ship workers as a necessary 
part of the expense of building ships. A few 
months later the President delegated to the 
Secretary of Labor authority to expend $100,- 
000,000 “‘for the purpose of providing hous- 
ing, local transportation, and other general 
community utilities for such industrial work- 
ers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards 
of the United States and industries connected 
with and essential to the national defense, 
and their families . . . only during the con- 
tinuation of the existing war.’’ When the Ar- 
mistice was signed, some sixty million dol- 
lars of housing was either under contract or 
ready for contract. I have not seen all of the 
housing constructed during the War, but I 
do know that some of the examples are out- 
standing, among which are Yorkship Village 
and what is known as Seaside Village in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Very little of the 
housing privately constructed since the War 
has been equal in design to that of Bridge- 
port. 


I: is a popular misconception of the day 


* An address delivered at the annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Louis on October 15, 1934. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Blucher is president, 
Michigan Planning Conference ; member of execu- 
tive committee, Michigan Housing Association; 
consultant, housing division of PWA; and for- 
mer planning consultant, National Resources 
Board. 


Incidentally, these studies were published 
in a volume which stands today as the foun- 
dation and stepping stone from which all 
present studies might proceed. To quote from 
that report: “The United States Housing 
Corporation, in serving its war purpose has 
produced and compiled, as a by-product of 
its activities, a collection of data which, with 
the similar material in the hands of the Uni- 
ted States Shipping Board, is by far the larg- 
est and best organized collection of informa- 
tion in existence on contemporary American 
industrial housing, town planning, and re- 
lated matters.” 

When we reached the point for site plan- 
ning and building design in the development 
of our housing studies, this volume was the 
first source of information used. Apparently 
few of the architects designing housing proj- 
ects knew about it, or thought anything of it, 
because most of them started at the very be- 
ginning, making use of none of the existing 
studies and data, and many of them, judging 
by the plans submitted, had never graduated 
from the kindergarten. I direct this to your 
attention because some of the delay in carry- 
ing out the slum clearance program was oc- 
casioned by the bad plans submitted. 

The federal government at the present time 
is carrying on a public housing program along 
at least five fronts. PWA housing has occa- 
sioned the greatest interest to date. At the 
very outset it encountered a considerable 
amount of opposition from interests that 
feared the impairment of existing investments 
and from those who did not understand the 
need for housing of this kind. It must be 
understood at the very beginning that slum 
clearance, which is the present program of 
the Housing Division of the PWA is the slow- 
est form of housing. This is true not only in 
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America but in all other countries where it 
has been attempted. 

In this discussion I intend to outline the 
status of government projects and to point 
out the relationship of the municipalities to 
a housing program. 

PWA Hovusinc 

You will recall that when the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act was passed, pro- 
vision was made for the construction of hous- 
ing under state control. At that time the only 
state with adequate control was New York. 
Immediately following the adoption of that 
act a number of other states obtained suit- 
able legislation which, in the main, set up 
state housing boards to pass upon limited 
dividend housing projects. A later develop- 
ment, and before any effective work had been 
done under the original Act, was the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which made it pos- 
sible for a municipality to undertake low- 
cost housing projects, and to obtain from 
the PWA a grant up to 30 per cent of the 
cost of labor and materials. 

This program also was originally started 
as a limited dividend program, but it was 
found after a number of months had passed 
that this did not provide low-cost housing 
and further that it was almost impossible 
for most of the submitted projects to meet 
the requirements of the PWA. The reason 
was not strictness of requirements, but in 
most instances the lack of any working cap- 
ital on the part of the proponents of the var- 
ious projects. 

Low Cost Housing Projects. The Housing 
Division is now engaged upon a program for 
low-cost housing and for slum clearance. The 
sum of $100,000,000 was originally set aside 
for low-cost housing, but because of the can- 
cellation of several limited dividend projects 
the amount has been increased to approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. There has been cre- 
ated in Washington a Public Works Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation. Colonel Hora- 
tio B. Hackett is director of housing and also 
director of that corporation. I wish to direct 
your attention to the fact (a fact often over- 
looked) that slum clearance does not neces- 
sarily mean slum rebuilding nor does it mean 
that houses should be constructed on the site 


cleared. I will speak of this later, but since 
it is an elementary matter in any housing 
program, I desire to impress it upon you. 

The Housing Division has projects defi- 
nitely under way in Atlanta, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, and Montgomery, Alabama. A 
project has been started in the city of Detroit 
where the sum of $6,000,000 has been allo- 
cated for low-cost housing in a blighted 
area. Condemnation proceedings have also 
been instituted for the city of Chicago, while 
the sum of $25,000,000 has been tentatively 
allocated to the city of New York. Studies 
are also under way in a number of other 
American cities. 

It is obvious that the money available for 
low-cost housing will barely scratch the sur- 
face. The most that can be hoped is that 
suitable demonstrations will be provided 
which can convince private capital that low- 
cost housing and slum clearance can be car- 
ried on profitably if suitably planned, if the 
cost of money is reasonable, and if o:!ly a 
reasonable dividend is desired. 

These projects are all being undertaken by 
the Housing Division of the PWA. In other 
words, control of the projects rests in the 
hands of the government. The corporation 
selects the architects, the appraisers, the sur- 
veyors, and lets the contract for the build- 
ing. It is hoped that upon completion of 
these projects they will be turned over to the 
local authorities, where suitabie authorities 
exist, for operation. This might be done on a 
lease basis or the local authorities might ac- 
quire the project through the issuance of rev- 
enue bonds. I do not believe that the de- 
tails of management have yet been worked 
out. 

Responsibility of Cities. The municipality 
comes into the picture in a number of ways. 
Slums and blighted areas are costly for mu- 
nicipalities to maintain, in addition to the 
regular costs. I think we shall finally come 
to an appreciation of the fact, as some of the 
European countries did, that it is just as es- 
sential for us to provide decent housing as it 
is for us to provide education. Housing is a 
direct responsibility of the municipality. Al- 
though not started as a government function 
in England until some years after the War, 
they very quickly found that housing was a 
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matter of local responsibility. As a result, 
housing reforms in England originate with 
the local authorities. The responsibility for 
better housing is placed upon the local gov- 
ernment, and the same thing will happen in 
this country. It is understood of course that 
both the state and federal government have 
some responsibility for the housing program 
and will continue to play a part in it. 

Housing Surveys and Other Basic Prob- 
lems. What I say here about housing under 
PWA refers equally to all other forms of 
housing which I shall describe later. Before 
we can do any suitable housing, it is neces- 
sary that we have some facts upon which to 
base our program. This means a survey of 
structural, economic, and social conditions in 
the city. That survey can be undertaken by 
the municipality with FERA workers. The 
information obtained should be of value not 
only from a housing standpoint, but also to 
the assessor’s office, the tax department, and 
the health and building authorities. 

Our ideas regarding street structure have 
undergone some very radical changes. Most 
communities have too many streets some of 
which might better be turned into park areas 
to decrease the cost of street maintenance. 
The responsibility for developing a street 
plan and for vacating existing streets rests 
with the municipality. 

A number of other questions are certain to 
arise. For instance, who will take care of 
the parks in the new housing development? 
Are they to be maintained by the housing 
corporation or by the municipality? Are they 
to be accepted by the municipality and thus 
removed from the tax rolls? Who will pro- 
vide the street lights, sewers, water, and com- 
munity buildings? To what extent will so- 
cial services be provided by the community? 
Will the community provide a new school or 
schools in the district? What is more impor- 
tant, how is the housing project to be taxed? 
If the federal government owns it, it is not 
subject to taxation. There are many other 
problems which will come up. Assuming that 
a municipal housing authority will take over 
the project, countless questions of operation 
will arise. How is the project to be kept non- 
political? The measure of safety in these 
projects is very narrow. I can forecast fail- 
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ure for all of these projects if they are not 
permitted to be operated without interfer- 
ence. 

Long-time Planning. Before you can un- 
dertake slum clearance or rehousing of any 
kind it is necessary that you have a concept 
or future plan for your community. You 
cannot do suitable housing by selecting an 
isolated area and determining that this is the 
place for a housing program. You must first 
determine how much residential, commercial, 
and industrial property will be required for 
your future city. The project must be related 
to transportation, to industry, to schools, and 
to the people who are to live in the dwellings. 
I do not mean this to be an inclusive state- 
ment of relationships. I merely point out 
some of the facts that must be considered. 
Although slum clearance housing may be 
started as an emergency project to provide 
work for the unemployed, in its very nature 
it cannot proceed hurriedly. It must move 
slowly. Housing of this kind is part of a long 
time program and if you are looking for im- 
mediate results you won’t find them in this 
particular program. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


The Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of the Interior has a revolv- 
ing fund of $25,000,000. The general plan of 
the Division is to go into an industrial com- 
munity where a housing project, let us say 
one acre parcels, may be provided. The idea 
is that a small home will be erected with the 
total cost of the land and buildings to be 
around $3,000, that men who are working in 
the industries only part time will be able to 
raise enough food for their own consumption, 
and that the funds received from their work 
will provide for clothes and the cost of amor- 
tizing the loan on the home. This is a definite 
attempt to provide a better means of living 
for those engaged in industry who receive so 
little pay now as to be unable to obtain the 
necessities of life. I believe it is admitted 
that the work under way is an experiment 
and that some mistakes have been made. 

It is my personal opinion that the present 
administration of the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division has a clear conception of the 
problem and that there is a chance for the 
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success of such a project. Other forms of 
subsistence homesteads might be carried out. 
For instance, it might be possible to take peo- 
ple from submarginal farm lands and place 
them on suitable farm lands adjacent to na- 
tional forests. Here they could raise their 
own food, while they might use 
part of their time in employ- 
ment in the national forests. 
I understand that fifty-nine 
projects have been tentatively 
approved by the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division, but it is 
doubtful if all of them will be 
constructed. Some of them are 
already under way. 

I need not go into the activi- 
ties of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. I merely state that 
the corporation is not engaged 
in the building of homes. 


FEDERAL 

Housinc ADMINISTRATION 

The Federal Housing Administration, set 
up under the National Housing Act, does not 
build homes nor does it loan money directly. 
It provides for the insurance of loans for the 
renovation of homes. This insurance covers 
20 per cent of the total amount of all loans 
that are made by the loaning agency; and 
loans do not exceed $2,000. At a later date a 
program will be announced for the insurance 
of loans for new housing, the loans being in 
sums not to exceed $16,000 and covering not 
more than 80 per cent of the value of the 
property. Here again the municipality has a 
definite responsibility. I do not know how 
successful the present housing campaign will 
be, but I know that the National Housing Act 
can be an instrument of much good or an in- 
strument of damage to the community. For 
instance, I believe it would be a mistake to 
issue loans on houses in areas that are to be 
demolished. When the new housing program 
is developed, I believe it would be a mistake 
to permit the erection of houses in outlying 
subdivisions which have no public utilities 
and which will create further expense in the 
development of such utilities. The making of 
loans for residential purposes in areas which 
are definitely commercial and industrial is 
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also questionable. The National Association 
of Housing Officials has submitted two memo- 
randa to the Federal Housing Administration 
covering these points. In Bulletin No. 2 of 
the Federal Housing Administration we find 
this statement: 


Extra caution should be exer- 
cised before approving an expendi- 
ture by owners for modernizing 
properties located in areas marked 
either for early demolition or 
known as slum areas, or other- 
wise obsolescent or out of har- 
mony with the zoning or city plan 
for such areas. It is suggested 
that mortgage institutions inform 
themselves of such areas in their 
respective communities to serve as 
a ready guide in acting on the 
extension of credit to property 
owners in such areas. Advancing 
of credit for other than minor or 
sanitary repairs of properties in 
such areas generally will not bene- 
fit the owners or the community 
and should be discouraged. 

It will be noted that the statement here is 
that “mortgage institutions inform them- 
selves.” In the bulletin, Community Planning, 
the following statement appears: 

The administration fully recognizes the neces- 
sity for adapting these, as well as the remaining 
provisions of the Housing Act, to the require- 
ments of a comprehensive better housing pro- 
gram. It does, however, consider that the tech- 
nique of such adaptation is essentially a com- 
munity problem—a problem which varies with 
each change in local circumstance, and one which 
cannot be solved by direction from Washington, 
but only with the intelligent and energetic initia- 
tive of the communities themselves. 

In the same report we find the following 
statement: 


In fairness to the lending institutions which 
are, with a small operating profit, co-operating 
in this program to restore value and abate de- 
preciation, the full responsibility for exercising 
such control cannot be left to them. Much less 
may they be expected to undertake the special- 
ized work of community planning and of adapt- 
ing the mechanism of the National Housing Act 
to well-balanced community housing policy. 
Their interest in sound credit and in stable value 
will, however, cause them to co-operate with and 
accept the counsel of those agencies whose 
proper function it is to deal with these matters 

My criticism of this last statement is that 


it asks the community to volunteer its coun- 
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sel to the lending agencies and I know from 
past experience that some of these agencies 
do not kindly accept voluntary information. 
The emphasis, in my opinion, should be 
placed upon the lending institutions. They 
should seek the required information. It is 
my own opinion that the community has the 
responsibility through its official agencies and 
preferably through the city planning depart- 
ment or through the housing authority, if it 
exists, to obtain and provide the necessary 
data for use by the lending agencies. The 
Federal Housing Administration should, how- 
ever, insist that every agency under its con- 
trol obtain so much of the data as is available. 
In large communities it may be advisable to 
provide a central clearing house where such 
information, together with data collected by 
boards of commerce, real estate boards, so- 
cial agencies, public utility companies, and so 
on, can be centralized. Furthermore, the 
Federal Housing Administration, working 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, can, if it desires, provide the neces- 
sary men and women who are to conduct 
these surveys, which are so essential to the 
success of its housing program. 
FERA Housinc 

We are faced not only with the emergency 
problem of taking care of the unemployed on 
relief, but also with the permanent problem 
of providing for those unemployed who can- 
not be absorbed in industry. I believe mu- 
nicipalities in the future will have a much 
larger relief load than heretofore. The reasons 
are obvious. Industry is insisting upon young 
men and a number of people are no longer 
employable. Slum clearance projects cannot 
provide housing for families who are on relief 
because low-cost housing projects are predi- 
cated upon the payment of some rent. We 
have an opportunity to provide some form of 
minimal housing for permanent relief cases. 
To date we have adopted no housing policy 
with respect to the no-income group, but be- 
fore very long, we shall have to admit such 
a problem exists. In a number of communi- 
ties, rents varying from $10 to $30 per month 
are being paid by the relief agencies. In many 
cases the families on relief are living in houses 
which are unfit for human occupancy and 
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where $10 rent is too high. If the same 
amount of money can be supplied for the 
rental of minimal houses, decent living ac- 
commodations can be provided. These need 
not necessarily be institutionalized. It is my 
opinion that with the exercise of a little in- 
genuity we can provide decent shelter in a 
form which will not bear the stigma of the 
“poorhouse.” In some communities that I 
know of no rents are being paid and the un- 
employed are being forced into squatter 
colonies. In most of these cases the squatters 
are living on poorly drained land, often on 
marshes or dumps where no sewers, water, 
or toilet facilities are available. They live in 
tin shacks, car bodies, or piano boxes, and 
invariably there are a great number of chil- 
dren. This country of ours with all of its 
resources is respousible for many disgraceful 
acts, none of which are more disgraceful 
than the manner in which we permit many 
of our people to live. 

It is my suggestion that FERA undertake 
a program of housing, at least for the relief 
families. Municipalities might assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing the materials and 
the supervision with the understanding that 
the FERA will provide the labor. There are 
of course many problems which will arise in 
FERA housing or any housing for a perma- 
nent relief group. However, they are not in- 
surmountable. It is of greatest importance 
when we house these people that we differen- 
tiate between those who are living in squatter 
colonies through force of circumstances and 
who desire something better, and those who 
want no better mode of life. 


Co-ORDINATE HousinG ACTIVITIES 

It may seem to some of you from what you 
have heard here and in other places that the 
housing program of the federal government 
is entirely unco-ordinated and that some of 
the agencies engaged in housing are slightly 
antagonistic to other agencies. That may ap- 
pear to be true, but it need not be so. There 
is no reason at all why all of the parts of this 
housing program should not be co-ordinated. 
For instance, I can see a theoretical housing 
project which will involve all of the housing 
agencies of the federal government working 
together. First, the municipality after a 
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careful survey and adequate planning decides 
that a certain blighted area should be cleared 
for the erection of low-cost housing. In this 
way the Housing Division of the PWA is 
involved. But not all of the people living in 
the area today can be housed in these new 
buildings. Second, some of these people can 
be placed on subsistence homesteads. Third, 
some of them might be placed in buildings 
which are renovated through the aid of the 
Federal Housing Administration, in carefully 
selected areas adjacent to the slum clearance 
project. Fourth, some of the relief families 
living in the blighted areas might be rehoused 
with the aid of FERA in transitional housing 
areas. Here you have a completely co-ordi- 
nated housing program involving all of the 
agencies of the federal government. In every 
case, however, the municipality is involved. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING FEDERAL-CITY RELATION § 407 


There is a growing tendency in Washing- 
ton to centralize all housing activities, largely 
because of the general lack of knowledge 
about housing. There has been so much bad 
planning and designing in communities that 
at least one division in Washington has said 
that it is necessary, if a housing program is 
to be developed within a reasonable time, for 
it to do the planning and designing. It is my 
own opinion that housing, being a matter of 
local responsibility, should be run locally. 
The community should have a better under- 
standing of its housing problems than any 
central agency in Washington could have. It 
is a matter of municipal responsibility that 
we learn the facts about housing conditions 
in our communities and that we obtain and 
develop that knowledge which is essential to 
a proper housing program. 


Suggestions for Improving Federal-City 
Relations 


This statement of suggestions for improving federal-city relations 
in the fields of relief, public works, and housing is the outgrowth 
of a half-day discussion of the subject at the recent conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association at St. Louis.* 


HE suggestions of the International 

City Managers’ Association for improv- 

ing federal-city relations in relief, public 
works, and housing are: 


RELIEF 


(1) That as soon as feasible, the federal 
government establish as a permanent admin- 
istrative agency, a federal department of pub- 
lic welfare or some similar permanent agency 
to replace the present temporary emergency 
organization. This permanent agency should 
be charged with responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the national program and the co- 
ordination of various relief and welfare activ- 
ities now lodged in a number of federal de- 





* The special committee which co-operated with 
the executive board of the Association in de- 
veloping this statement was composed of C. A. 
Dykstra, John N. Edy, and C. A. Harrell. 


partments, bureaus, and agencies. 

(2) That more attention be given to the 
area of administration so as to include a ter- 
ritory large enough to secure effective relief 
and welfare administration. We favor cen- 
tralized responsibility and decentralized ad- 
ministration. This principle may require the 
inclusion of more than one city in certain 
federal relief units and if necessary more 
than one county. 

(3) That present city, county, and state 
relief administrations abandon immediately 
the practice of selecting personnel on the 
basis of the spoils system of politics or elig- 
ibility for relief. Employees should be se- 
lected only on the basis of training, experi- 
ence, and competence, especially since this is 
likely to become a long-time rather than an 
emergency program. 

(4) That the federal relief or welfare 
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agency should adopt and announce a long- 
time program for relief so that local govern- 
ments may make adequate plans for a period 
of at least two years. This program should 
contemplate federal assumption of the cost 
of relief arising from unemployment, and the 
final state and local assumption in so far as 
possible of the cost and administration of 
chronic relief cases. 

(5) That the work program be expanded 
in order to give employment to all employ- 
ables who are on relief. Socially and econom- 
ically desirable projects require materials to 
such an extent that the federal government 
should assume a large percentage of these 
costs. 

(6) That wage rates for work projects be 
not higher than prevailing local wages for 
similar work. The hours worked per month 
can control the amount of relief given which 
should be sufficient for a minimum budget. 

(7) That the relief program allow employ- 
ment and expansion of regular useful and 
essential government services wherever such 
work is over and above what cities are now 
providing in their regular budgets. However, 
cities should not undertake with relief funds 
any service beyond their ability to finance 
in normal times. 


Pusiic WorKS 


(1) That there be but one federal agency 
with which cities are required to deal in all 
public works matters. 

(2) That there be a reorganization of this 
agency in which administration would be 
decentralized by dividing the country into 
regions and delegating broad authority in 
each region to a civilian deputy who has had 
experience in directing public works projects. 
All functions of law, finance, engineering, 
auditing, and inspection should be localized 
in each region. 

(3) That responsibility for direct super- 
vision and inspection of work be given to the 
local unit of government subject to the re- 
gional administrator’s right to designate a 
federal supervising engineer when he may 
deem necessary. 

(4) That a committee of local government 
officials be appointed to consult with PWA 
authorities with a view of expediting projects 
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by consolidating and simplifying present reg- 
ulations. 

(S$) That payments for work done under 
contract between cities and the federal gov- 
ernment be expedited. Contractors are being 
held up in their payments by unnecessary 
delays. 

(6) That wages paid under PWA be ad- 
justed more nearly to prevailing wages in 
particular localities in preference to the pres- 
ent arbitrary rate on the basis of three zones 
for the entire nation. 

(7) That allocations to local governments 
be liberalized and made more just and ade- 
quate by adoption of certain provisions: 

(a) Total federal public works money avail- 
able for non-federal projects should be not less 
than two billion dollars and the federal grants 


for local projects should be increased to 50 per 
cent of the total cost. 

(b) All federal money now allotted to federal 
projects which are not to be commenced within 
one year should be withdrawn and allotted to 
non-federal projects. 

(c) The appropriation for non-federal pro- 
jects should be allocated to the several regions 
on the basis of need with as much consideration 
as possible to population and by them to the 
states on the same basis. There should be a time 
limit on the use of any allocation by a state or a 
region at the conclusion of which it shall revert 
to the region or federal government for reallo- 
cation to a unit whose original allocation has 
been used and where further requests are being 
made. 


(8) That cities be-extended the benefit of 
the interest rates available to the federal 
government. 


HousING 


(1) That the FERA encourage a wider 
use of white-collar workers on housing, traf- 
fic, and other surveys under trained super- 
vision, with a view of securing the facts with 
regard to housing conditions. 

(2) That the housing division of PWA en- 
courage local units to create housing autho- 
rities to cooperate with the federal govern- 
ment and to assume the responsibility for 
developing programs for improving housing. 

(3) That, in co-operation with city offi- 
cials, the Housing Division of the Federal 
PWA develop a definite long-time program, 
based on adequate surveys, for improving 
housing conditions. 
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Local Government in the November Election 


By ROBERT M. PAIGE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Governmental Research Association, Chicago 


We like our history hot from the griddle. Here Mr. Paige summarizes 
the results of the November 6 election as they affect cities and counties. 


HIS year the November elections deter- 

mined the fate of an unusually large 

number of constitutional amendments 
and other proposals submitted to “trial by 
referendum.’ A tabulation has revealed 146 
such proposals on the ballots in thirty-eight 
states. In addition to these state-wide refer- 
enda there were innumerable local proposi- 
tions voted on. 

In California voters were asked to express 
their convictions on twenty-three proposi- 
tions. Fourteen of these were approved and 
nineteen disapproved. Voters in Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, and Texas were not so dis- 
criminating. In Florida, the eight proposi- 
tions on the ballot and in Louisiana the four- 
teen propositions were approved; in Michi- 
gan and Texas all proposed constitutional 
amendments, six and eight respectively, were 
voted down. In Texas at least (probably in 
many other states) observers feel that the 
unpopularity of one measure had a “carry- 
over” effect and resulted in the defeat of 
measures which would have passed had they 
stood alone. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Local government reorganization is a live 
issue judging by the number of proposals 
for changes in local government structure 
which appeared on state and local ballots. 
The county home rule amendment in Mich- 
igan and three amendments to the Texas con- 
stitution relating to county reorganization 
were defeated largely, it is believed, because 
of the unpopularity of other measures also 
on the ballots in these two states. The Mich- 
igan defeat was particularly disheartening to 
the proponents of county reorganization. 
However they have already expressed their 
determination to continue the fight. 

In Montana, the state which two years ago 


adopted a county-manager enabling act, vot- 
ers approved an amendment giving county 
boards power to consolidate certain county 
offices. The Montana Taxpayers Association 
estimates that this constitutional change 
opens the way to savings of more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year, or approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the annual cost of op- 
erating the offices affected. 

In Florida the first of several hurdles in 
the way of city-county consolidation was 
cleared when voters of the state approved an 
amendment which will permit the drafting of 
a charter providing for a consolidated city 
and county government in Duval County in 
which the largest city of the state, Jack- 
sonville, is situated. Missouri voters adopted 
an amendment to the state constitution which 
will permit reorganization of the structure 
of government in St. Louis. 

Only in Montana, Florida, and Missouri, 
were amendments to state constitutions look- 
ing toward reorganization of local govern- 
ment successful. However as a result of local 
referenda some important changes in local 
government structure will go forward in a 
number of other communities. 

Douglas County, Nebraska (232,982) in 
which Omaha is located, adopted the county- 
manager plan by a vote of 43,586 for, and 
39,980 against. This is the first Nebraska 
county to adopt this plan and the seventh 
and largest county in the country to change 
to a county manager. Toledo, Ohio (290,718) 


. and Schenectady, New York (95,692) adop- 


ted the council-manager plan on November 
6 to become effective on January 1, 1936. In 
Toledo, the vote was 33,263 to 28,125, and 
Schenectady approved the plan by a two-to- 
one vote. The new Toledo charter provides 
for the election of the council by proportional 
representation. 
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Citizens of Milwaukee in an “‘advisory ref- 
erendum” voted to have their aldermen also 
represent them on the county board, thus re- 
ducing the number of elected officials. Mil- 
waukee may soon be permitted by state leg- 
islation to experiment with this method of 
representation. Milwaukee voters took an- 
other step toward city-county consolidation 
by voting “yes” on an advisory measure in- 
dicating that they favored some consolidation 
of the ninety-three taxing districts. 

Los Angeles County voters took a definite 
step toward governmental simplification in 
this metropolitan area by giving their county 
government authority to perform city func- 
tions for any city within the county, after 
mutual agreements are entered into. 

In four Ohio counties, those containing the 
cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Youngstown (and incidentally one-third of 
the population of the state) commissions 
were elected to draft county charters. These 
commissions, authorized by the county home 
rule amendment adopted last year, have the 
power to submit to vote of the people pro- 
posals for consolidating city and county, for 
abolishing many elected offices, and for thor- 
oughly reorganizing the entire structure of 
local government within the county. Four 
other Ohio counties decided against electing 
charter commissions, apparently feeling that 
for the time being they do not want to exper- 
iment or tinker with traditional governmental 
forms. 

Voters in Florida according to reports were 
too interested in the proposed amendment 
granting tax exemption to homesteads to give 
much attention to another proposal of great 
importance to local government. This amend- 
ment, which was approved by the voters, pro- 
vides that the legislature shall classify cities 
and counties and prescribe a uniform sys- 
tem of government for each class. 


TAX PROPOSALS 

Proposals relating to taxation were promi- 
nent among the constitutional propositions 
voted on at the polls in November. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon the over-all tax limit on 
real property advocated by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards was an issue. 
In Oregon it was proposed that property as- 
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sessments be limited to 50 per cent of full 
value, that tax rates be limited to twenty 
mills in 1936, and that the limit be lowered 
one mill each year until it reached fifteen 
mills. This proposal was defeated. In Wash- 
ington the adoption of an initiative measure 
limiting tax rates to forty mills upon an as- 
sessed valuation legally presumed to be 50 per 
cent of true value simply continued the law 
passed in 1932. 

In Michigan the cities which have home 
rule charters have not been directly affected 
by the constitutional tax rate limitation 
adopted by the state last year. This year 
however local referenda were held in sev- 
eral of these home rule cities on the question 
of placing the city governments under the 
general limitation. Charter amendments ac- 
complishing this were carried by slim major- 
ities in Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, North Muskegon, Saginaw, and 
Pontiac, and were defeated in Kalamazoo. 

That type of tax limitation known as home- 
stead exemption — the complete exemption 
from taxation of small homesteads occupied 
by their owners—seemed to be more popular 
than the over-all rate limit uniform on all 
classes of property. Florida voters approved 
a proposal to exempt from taxation up to 
$5,000 of the assessed valuation of all homes, 
and in Louisiana a $2,000 exemption was 
written into the constitution. In Florida it is 
estimated that this amendment will have the 
effect of reducing county and city tax levies 
for operating purposes about 25 per cent. 
However in few communities will homesteads 
actually be tax exempt as they will still be 
subject to levies to retire existing indebted- 
ness. The Florida homestead exemption is the 
closest approach to actual tax exemption for 
homes which has yet been passed. Texas, 
Minnesota, and Louisiana exempt small 
homesteads from state taxation only. 

A new type of tax limitation made its ap- 
pearance on the ballots this year. This new 
tax limitation proposal would fix constitu- 
tional maxima for gasoline taxes and auto- 
mobile license fees. In Michigan a proposed 
limit of two cents a gallon on gasoline and 
thirty-five cents per hundred pounds on auto- 
mobiles was defeated; but in Louisiana a 
limit of four cents a gallon on gasoline and 
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a series of limitations on automobile weight 
taxes were written into the constitution. Colo- 
rado voters expressed their disapproval of a 
constitutional amendment which proposed to 
limit gasoline taxes to three cents a gallon 
but passed an amendment prohibiting the use 
of the revenues from motor ve- 
hicle and gasoline taxes for any 
purpose other than the con- 
struction and maintenance of 
highways. Ohio voted down a 
proposal to limit the gasoline 
tax to three cents per gallon and 
to confine the use of revenues 
from this tax solely to highway 
purposes. 

Apparently there is consider- 
able interest in limiting auto- 
mobile taxes and preventing by 
constitutional amendment their 
use for other than highway pur- 
poses. Measures of this kind 
will probably be on the ballots 
of other states in the next few years in spite 
of the unsoundness of such limitations on the 
taxing power. 

In Arkansas voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting the expenditures 
of the state government for general purposes 
to $2,500,000 for any two-year period. How- 
ever, funds raised for educational and high- 
way purposes, confederate pensions, and 
debts are not subject to this limitation, and 
general fund expenditures can exceed the 
limit with the approval of three-fourths of 
the legislature. Arkansas voters also wrote 
into their constitution a prohibition against 
any increase in the state’s indebtedness ex- 
cept by the referendum procedure. Colorado 
turned down an amendment which would 
have fixed a maximum property tax rate for 
state purposes. 

In search for new revenues, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, and New Jersey legalized pari 
mutuel betting on horse racing. Colorado 
voters authorized the imposition of a chain 
store tax; Louisiana amended its constitu- 
tion to permit higher tax rates on net in- 
comes; and Montana adopted an income tax 
amendment. In Michigan, Mississippi, and 
Texas constitutional amendments which 
would have permitted the levying of taxes on 
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net incomes at progressive rates went down 
to defeat. In both cases the measures were 
rather complicated and embodied several 
propositions in addition to the net income tax 
proposal. This fact confused voters and un- 
doubtedly increased the opposition to the 
measures. Washington voters 
also defeated an income tax 
amendment. 

The unemployment relief 
problem was responsible for sev- 
eral state-wide referenda. Cali- 
fornia voters approved a $24,- 
000,000 bond issue for relief 
and Illinois voters approved a 
bond issue to cover the $30,- 
000,000 already spent by the 
state on unemployment relief. 
This bond issue is to be retired 
by diversion of gasoline tax 
revenues allocated to the coun- 
ties. Counties will contribute to 
the interest and redemption 
fund in proportion to the amount of the 
$30,000,006 which they have received. If 
the amendment had not been carried it would 
have been necessary for the state to levy a 
tax on all property within the state sufficient 
to discharge the debt in one year. This cir- 
cumstance made it possible to wage a very 
effective campaign for the amendment. New 
York and Rhode Island voters also approved 
bond issues for relief amounting to $40,000,- 
000 and $1,000,000 respectively. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


The public utility question was before the 
voters in a number of states and cities. Wash- 
ington voters approved a measure which au- 
thorizes cities and towns to use, sell, and dis- 
pose of electric energy and to acquire, oper- 
ate, and maintain distribution systems and 
transmission lines and grants cities the right 
to condemn certain classes of private power 
systems. Under this authorization Seattle has 
the power to acquire the large Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company lying outside of 
the city’s corporate limits. 

Oregon voters by a narrow margin defeated 
the so-called Grange Power Bill which pro- 
posed to set up a state commission for the 
development of state-owned hydroelectric 
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plants and distribution systems. 

California voters also turned down a con- 
stitutional amendment which would have 
permitted legislation regulating the use, ac- 
quisition, and development of water and 
water power resources. 

Municipal ownership of electric plants and 
distribution systems is a live issue in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. At the November election 
Memphis voted seventeen to one to set up a 
municipally owned distribution system and 
buy power from the Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity. It is reported by The United States 
News that fewer votes were cast against the 
proposal to buy TVA power than the num- 
ber of local preferred stockholders of the 
utility company now supplying the city with 
power. In the Tennessee Valley region many 
other local referenda on this question are 
pending. It will be recalled that a year ago 
Birmingham, Alabama, voted against buying 
TVA power by a ten-to-seven majority. 

In Sacramento voters approved a $12,- 
000,000 bond issue for a municipal plant. 
Proposals to construct municipal plants were 
also approved in Wapakoneta, Ohio; Iron- 
wood, Michigan; and Little Rock, Arkansas. 
In St. Paul a proposal to extend for twenty 
years the franchises of the local utility com- 
panies was turned down. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


Many other interesting proposals were 
voted on at the November elections. Ne- 
braska and California decided to experiment 
with two startling innovations. In Nebraska 
Senator George W. Norris sponsored a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for a uni- 
cameral legislature. This proposal was 
adopted by a large majority vote. According 
to its terms the Nebraska legislature which 
meets in 1935 will redistrict the state and 
determine how many seats shall be in the 
new single house assembly. The amendment 
provides that the number of districts must 
be not less than thirty nor more than fifty, 
and that the salaries of the legislators shall 
be determined automatically by dividing 
$37,500 by the number of districts. Members 
of Nebraska’s new legislative body will be 
elected on a ballot which does not indicate 
party affiliations. Economy, definite personal 


responsibility, and the elimination of the 
conference committee procedure are some of 
the advantages claimed for the new one 
house set-up. 

In California the voters approved an 
amendment providing for an appointive ju- 
diciary. Under the new law, judges of the 
supreme and appellate courts will be ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state with the 
approval of a special commission consisting 
of the chief justice of the supreme court, the 
attorney general, and the presiding judge of 
the district in which the vacancy occurs. 
When a judge’s term expires voters will de- 
cide whether they want him to succeed him- 
self. If they vote for his removal the gov- 
ernor will make a new appointment. Counties 
throughout the state also voted on the ques- 
tion of adopting this same procedure for the 
selection of superior or county court judges. 
This proposal, as well as a series of constitu- 
tional measures relating to criminal procedure 
and extending the powers of the attorney-gen- 
eral over district attorneys and sheriffs, was 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Club and 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 

California and Illinois considered propos- 
als for calling a constitutional convention. 
The proposal was carried in California but 
was lost in Illinois because although a ma- 
jority of those voting on the question favored 
the calling of a convention, those voting “yes” 
on the question did not constitute a majority 
of all those voting at the election. This is a 
requirement in Illinois but not in California. 
Illinois’ constitution is antiquated in many 
ways and reorganization of local government, 
of the tax system, and of the judicial ma- 
chinery to mention only three pressing needs 
cannot go forward until a constitutional con- 
vention is held. California has the distinction 
of having the longest state constitution—75,- 
000 words. The document has been amended 
so many times that many of its provisions are 
contradictory and a thoroughgoing revision 
is badly needed. 

Numerous measures relating to prohibition 
repeal, liquor control, local option, and liquor 
taxation were on the ballots. However in this 
article no attempt is made to analyze these 
measures or to comment on the verdict of the 
voters upon them. 
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Reducing Traffic Accidents in Cincinnati 


By M. C. CONDREY * 
Safety Engineer, Department of Safety, Cincinnati 


Continuous safety education, increased police supervision, and concen- 
tration on hazardous places will prevent many traffic accidents says Mr. 
Condrey who here briefly outlines Cincinnati’s traffic safety program. 


HE rapid increase in the number of au- 
7. ae and the phenomenal growth 

of metropolitan areas have brought 
about one of the greatest problems that the 
cities have to deal with today. The magni- 
tude of this problem can readily be seen 
when one stops to consider the fact that traf- 
fic accidents are responsible each year for 
approximately thirty thousand fatalities, 
over a million injuries, and an economic loss 
of over two billion dollars. Most cities have 
adequate equipment and personnel for com- 
bating fires and crime, but, in many in- 
stances, find themselves inadequately pre- 
pared to deal with traffic accidents—the 
cause of more deaths than crime and of a 
greater monetary loss than fires. The prob- 
lem of reducing fire losses and crime have 
required intensive studies and scientific meth- 
ods of approach, and that is exactly what 
will be required in this field before traffic 
accidents can be reduced appreciably. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT FAcTS 


The method of attacking the accident 
problem in Cincinnati is ascertained by con- 
stant study of conditions and accidents and 
by charting any information that may show 
trends and indicate how the problem can best 
be handled. The facts bearing on traffic rec- 
ords are kept up-to-date on large charts in 
the office of the director of safety. For ex- 
ample, there is a chart showing the monthly 
comparison of accidents between the current 
year and the three preceding years. Another 
chart shows accidents by weeks, and another 
shows accidents by police districts. One very 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Condrey holds a C.E. 
degree from the University of Cincinnati and 
since 1929 has been engaged in traffic safety work 
for the city of Cincinnati. 


useful chart is that showing accidents, in- 
juries, and fatalities, relative to time. The 
accident curve starts to rise at 6 a. m., when 
automobiles begin to appear on the streets, 
and steadily rises to a peak between 4 p. m. 
and 6 p. m. The injury curve follows almost 
the same trend as the accident curve, but 
the fatality curve shows some variation in 
that its peak is usually reached about 8 p. m. 
or 9 p. m. when it is dark and traffic is com- 
paratively light but fast. This chart shows 
definitely when the most police supervision 
is needed. 

Some of the other charts that indicate 
where, when, and on what types of accidents 
our efforts should be concentrated include: 
(1) action of driver in pedestrian deaths, 
(2) what the pedestrian was doing in pedes- 
trian accidents, (3) what the child was do- 
ing in child deaths, (4) geographical distri- 
bution of traffic accidents, (5) type of motor 
vehicles involved, (6) location of accidents, 
(7) time of day and condition of street light- 
ing, (8) weather conditions, (9) type of road 
surface, (10) kind of fixed objects struck, 
and (11) a graphic analysis of all kinds of 
traffic deaths. 

Outside of the congested district, most of 
the accidents occur in the daytime along 
heavily traveled arterial highways, chiefly at 
intersections when the weather is clear and 
the roads dry. Pedestrian accidents, although 
they usually comprise only about 25 per cent 
of the total number of accidents, cause ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the injuries and 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the fatalities. A 
study of these accidents shows that, in ap- 
proximately half of the cases, carelessness on 
the part of the pedestrian is primarily the 
cause of the accident. The greater percent- 
age of all traffic accidents is due to human 
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errors, and, that being the case, these acci- 
dents could be prevented. 

The organization set-up for attacking the 
accident problem consists of three commit- 
tees and the safety patrol. The first is the 
executive committee composed of the city 
manager, the directors of public 
works, public utilities, and safe- 
ty, the safety engineer, and the 
superintendent of traffic. This 
committee meets weekly to dis- 
cuss current problems that arise. 
The second is the Cincinnati 
Safety Committee with the di- 
rector of safety as chairman, 
consisting of the executive com- 
mittee and twelve prominent 
citizens who are in a position to 
promote safety work. The third 
committee is a publicity com- 
mittee composed of three men 
engaged in public welfare work. 
This committee makes sugges- 
tions and helps to promote special publicity 
features. 

The safety patrol is composed of twenty 
men on motorcycles, with the superintend- 
ent of traffic at its head. This patrol is used 
cnly for enforcement in locations where our 
records show they are most needed and in 
places where citizens report speeding and 
other violations. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 

Newspaper publicity is an important phase 
of the safety program. The papers are sup- 
plied with statistics on traffic accidents and 
with special features, one of which, “Safety 
Reminder,” a short article on some section of 
the traffic ordinance, has appeared weekly for 
almost two years. Other special newspaper 
features are safety posters designed by school 
children, and cartoons on “Today’s Dumb 
Driver.”” A new feature on dangerous inter- 
sections is being developed with a view of 
concentrating attention for one or two weeks 
on each such intersection. Besides analyzing 
and correcting the existing hazards, the de- 
partment will publish an accident history of 
the intersection, erect portable signs mark- 
ing the intersection as hazardous, and place 
an officer there for the purpose of instruct- 
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ing and warning motorists. 

Practically every school in the city has a 
schoolboy patrol unit. These patrol units, 
which are provided with official “Stop” signs, 
are stationed at various places where children 
have to cross the streets. Except at ex- 
tremely bad locations, where 
police officers are stationed, the 
patrols have complete charge 
and are doing very good work. 
Last year only a few children 
were injured while going to and 
from school and none were in- 
jured at places controlled by 
the patrol. 

The recreation department is 
doing notable work in connec- 
tion with playgrounds. Recently 
there has been a substantial de- 
crease in child accidents after 
the supervised playgrounds 
opened. During the 1933 season, 
safety posters were placed at 
the playgrounds, safety lessons taught, and 
safety plays in which the children took part 
were given. This program was carried out 
on an enlarged scale this year. 

In the enforcement field, practically the 
same procedure is followed as in most other 
cities—selective enforcement and the con- 
centration of men at such times and places 
as statistics show they are most needed. 


HANDLING TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 


Cincinnati has a traffic bureau where a 
person who violates certain traffic rules may 
plead guilty and pay a fixed fine or register 
the tag for court. When it was found that a 
great many traffic officers were spending 
practically every morning in the traffic court 
for one or two citations, a system was worked 
out with the municipal judge whereby every 
officer is assigned only one day a week for 
court appearance. When issuing a citation 
tag, the officer writes the dates of his court 
appearances for the next four weeks, and 
the violator must choose one of these dates 
if the case is to be taken to court. This sys- 
tem keeps more officers on the streets for 
regulatory activity. 

The regular police force co-operates in 
safety work. Each police district supervisor 
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is furnished each month with accident sta- 
tistics and a comparative chart of the acci- 
dents in his district and he is made to feel 
a responsibility for these accidents. When 
any district is found to be running high in 
accidents, an analysis of the record is made 
by the safety department and a conference is 
held with the supervisor of that district in an 
effort to work out some means of checking 
the accidents. 

All traffic accident statistics point to the 
fact that in pedestrian accidents, which ac- 
count for approximately 70 per cent of the 
traffic fatalities, lies the key to improvement. 
By studying accident records, dangerous lo- 
cations can be spotted and the physical haz- 
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ards corrected. Flagrant violations also can 
be curbed somewhat by strict enforcement. 
All this, however, will have very little effect 
on the personal element that causes pedes- 
trians and drivers to be careless at times. 
Education and the enlistment of citizen co- 
operation therefore seem to be the only 
means by which the great number of acci- 
dents can be prevented. 

Improvement of the traffic accident situa- 
tion can be expected only after a tremendous 
amount of well-planned and continuous work. 
Any improvement in a situation that is caus- 
ing as great a yearly loss as traffic accidents, 
however, will more than justify the time and 
effort spent in its betterment. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Tax Receivership Law 


HE treasurer of Cook County (Chi- 

cago), Illinois, now operates 718 income 
producing properties with $4,500,000 delin- 
quent taxes against them. Nearly 20,000 
petitions to place this class of property in 
tax receivership have been filed since the 
passage of the Kerner-Skarda law less than 
two years ago. Delinquent real estate tax 
collections were nearly three times as great 
in the twelve months following the passage 
of the law as they were in the previous year. 


More About Tax Limits 

Bee cities of Grand Rapids, Pontiac, and 

Saginaw, Michigan, by slim majorities 
on November 6 adopted charter amendments 
providing for a 15-mill tax limit. In Kala- 
mazoo, however, the proposal was turned 
down by a majority of 600 in a total vote of 
14,000. Other Michigan home rule cities 
which previously adopted the provisions of 
the 15-mill state tax limit are Flint, Muske- 
gon, Muskegon Heights, and North Muske- 
gon. 


The effect of the new 1 per cent tax limit 
which will become effective on January 1, 
1935, in Ohio is indicated in a report from 
Canton where assessed valuations have been 
reduced from $517,917,000 in 1930 to $286,- 
000,000 in 1934. The new 1 per cent limit 
will apply to the reduced valuations, and even 
if tax collections in 1935 reach 100 per cent 
the various tax supported bodies in Canton 
will receive for operating purposes approx- 
imately 20 per cent of the income available 
in 1930. 


Tax Collections 
NE city has found that 211 city em- 
ployees owe delinquent taxes. It plans 
to withhold payment of salaries in sufficient 
amount to liquidate taxes in a period of five 
months. 
The city of Roanoke, Virginia, has created 
a delinquent tax bureau to co-ordinate the 
work of collecting delinquent real estate 
taxes, personal taxes, special assessments, and 
other charges. 
Lexington, Kentucky, reports that 93-2/3 
per cent of its 1934 tax levy was paid before 
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the penalty was applied on November 1. Nor- 
folk, Virginia, collected $850,000 more from 
January 1 to October 1 this year than it did 
during the same period in 1933. 

The city of Bradford, Pennsylvania, adop- 
ted a quarterly tax payment plan in 1933. 
Few used it that year. During 1934, how- 
ever, a large number of taxpayers are taking 
advantage of the plan and collections show 
a marked improvement. 

The voters of Ferndale, Michigan, on 
November 6 defeated a charter amendment 
which would permit the payment of taxes in 
eight installments. This defeat probably was 
due to the fact that all state constitutional 
amendments, voted upon at the same elec- 
tion, were also-defeated. 


Security of Deposits 

HE Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 

tion provides a full guarantee of bank 
deposits of $5,000 and less, a 75 per cent 
guarantee on deposits from $5,000 to $50,000, 
and a 50 per cent guarantee on deposits in 
excess of $50,000. In some cases it will be 
possible for municipalities to obtain added 
security by having special deposits declared 
to be separate accounts. In response to an 
inquiry the FDIC advises that the determin- 
ing factor depends upon who owns the money, 
as the law extends benefit to each beneficial 
owner of deposits owned in the same capacity 
or in the same right, regardless of the number 
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of accounts in the same bank. If the sinking 
fund account is beneficially owned by the 
bondholders as distinguished from being 
owned by the municipality, such accounts 
would furnish the basis for insurance separate 
from other municipal accounts. The same is 
true with special assessment funds. Public 
officials should also be certain that all public 
funds are deposited in the name of the mu- 
nicipality, if they wish to apply this type of 
security or to obtain redress through the en- 
forcement of security given for such deposits. 


Bond Forgeries 


ORGED municipal securities became 

common enough to warrant study by a 
special committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association. This group makes the following 
suggestions: 


(1) Municipal officials must exercise due 
care. 

(2) Bonds shall be printed by a respon- 
sible bank note company which handles 
blank bonds the same as currency. 

(3) Steel engraving should be used for 
borders, vignette, and the background of 
coupons, bond numbers, and bond text. 

(4) The engraver’s name should be on 
every bond and coupon. 

(5) Bond dealers must exercise care in 
ascertaining the exact source of securities 
upon which they place bids. 


Public Utility News 


EDITED BY C 


. W. KOINER 


City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Seattle Proposes to Buy 
Power Company 
"THE city of Seattle is contemplating the 
purchase of the properties of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company providing 
it is possible to consolidate them with its own 
municipal light and power utility. A pro- 
posal has been made by J. D. Ross, superin- 


tendent of light and power, that the city take 
over all competing electric utility property in 
Seattle and in neighboring communities at 
an estimated cost of 95 million dollars. The 
plan provides that at any time in the future 
other municipalities now supplied with elec- 
trical energy by the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company will have the privilege of 
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purchasing from the city of Seattle the dis- 
tributing system in their respective cities if 
they desire to do so. 

Competition has existed for thirty years 
between the city of Seattle and the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company. Both are 
strongly entrenched. The company owns an 
interest in many places where the city is pre- 
vented from serving. The city on the other 
hand has about three times more customers 
than the company and in addition has all of 
the city’s business. 

The proposed purchase would eliminate 
unnecessary expense in competition. It would 
enable the city to plan for the future and 
effect a big saving in the distribution of elec- 
trical energy within the city and adjacent ter- 
ritory. Since the municipal utility now pays 
3 per cent of its gross receipts to the city 
there would be no loss as regards taxes. 

For some years the city of Seattle has 
been developing the Skagit power project. 
The federal government has not aided in this 
development, although an appropriation of 
$90,000,000 was made for the Coulee and 
Bonneville dams. It is felt by Seattle that 
the development of Coulee will help Portland 
rather than Seattle. Therefore, Seattle pro- 
poses to set its house in order by taking over 
all the Puget Sound business and distributing 
electrical energy over the company’s system. 


Regulation Faces a Crisis 


HE increasing complexity of commission 

regulation which results in extended liti- 
gation with needless expense is fully consid- 
ered in an article in a recent issue of Public 
Utilities Fortnightly which summarizes the 
existing situation: 

Under modern practice both sides are capably 
represented by batteries of outstanding lawyers 
and accountants. Both sides select expert wit- 
nesses to testify in their behali—experts who 
have gained national reputations as being on a 
particular side of the fence. Moneys belonging 
to both the government and the companies are 
literally poured into the laps of all these indi- 
viduals, the taxpayer and the shareholder being 
the ultimate losers. If the taxpayer happens to 
be a shareholder as well, he stands to lose doubly 
under such a system. 


Repeated valuation of the physical prop- 
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erties of the utilities contributes in large part 
to this situation. Two proposals are consid- 
ered by Lawrence W. Longee in the Fort- 
nightly whereby valuation expense may be 
greatly reduced with a consequent saving to 
the utilities and the public. 

The first theory which has already been 
tried in Maryland considers the possibility 
of applying index numbers to valuations 
which have been made in recent years in 
order to bring the valuations up-to-date. The 
Maryland Public Service Commission adop- 
ted this procedure in order to avoid the ex- 
tended process of taking inventory, pricing 
all items at present-day prices, and then 
battling over the result in court. The Com- 
mission formulated its own index by weight- 
ing sixteen separate indices for prices of 
various commodities and construction costs. 
The result was found to correspond closely 
to the Department of Labor’s all-commodity 
index. Many public utilities in Maryland 
agreed to the scheme voluntarily but the 
telephone company fought the case in a regu- 
lar rate proceeding before the Commission 
and finally took it to court where the pro- 
cedure was disallowed. It is thought that 
wages should figure in this index if it is to 
be used extensively in the future. 

The second proposal discussed by Mr. 
Longee concerns a plan suggested by the 
court in the above case whereby the basic 
valuation remains stable varying only with 
property additions and accrued depreciation 
while adjustments in the interests of both 
the utility and the public are made by chang- 
ing the rate of return. 

These two proposals indicate that consid- 
erable thought is being given to ways and 
means of gearing up the regulatory system 
to the complexity of modern conditions. A 
ten-year battle before the commission and in 
the courts such as took place in the New 
York telephone case a few years ago is only 
an exaggerated example of a process which 
if allowed to continue will discredit regula- 
tion completely. The fact that the utilities 
are joining with commissions in an earnest 
effort to improve the system suggests that 
the battle line is no longer drawn between 
more and less regulation but rather between 
regulation and public ownership. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING. 


Mayors Approve New Scheme for 
Financing City Activities 

HE mayors of ninety-four large Amer- 

ican cities who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the United States Conference of May- 
ors in Chicago on November 22 to 24, pleaded 
that in revenue and administrative matters 
the cities be freed from dominance of rural- 
minded state legislatures. Increased auton- 
omy in municipal revenues as necessary for 
the permanent solution of financial problems 
also was stressed by Simeon E. Leland, mem- 
ber of the Illinois Tax Commission. Another 
phase of this problem was set forth by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam, of the University 
of Chicago, who declared that the new bill of 
rights for cities should guarantee city dwel- 
lers “the right to light, air, and sunshine; the 
right to labor and live under wholesome and 
attractive surroundings; the children’s right 
to play, and the adults’ right to recreation.’ 
He made a plea that city planning be broad- 
ened to include housing, recreation, and so- 
cial welfare in the broadest sense of the term 
because “‘the unplanned city will find it is dy- 
ing at the center and disordered at the cir- 
cumference.”’ 

Aside from the question of how cities can 
finance even their present functions, a pro- 
posal for financing increased social welfare 
activities was brought forward by A. A. 
Berle, city chamberlain of New York City, 
who proposed that cities be allowed to issue 
noninterest-bearing bonds to pay for public 
works that are not profit creating. He believed 
that this credit could be made available either 
by arrangements with existing banks or by 
creating municipal credit banks capable of 
loaning money for relatively long terms at a 
rate of interest kept so low that its primary 
function is to pay the expenses of operation 
rather than to attract public investors. “To 
secure funds such banks would have to have 
power to rediscount municipal bonds in the 
federal reserve bank or a similar institution. 
At the present time the average taxpayer is 
paying anywhere from 20 to 23 cents of his 
city tax dollar toward bondholders’ coupons, 
bank interest, and previous bills.” 

The mayors adopted a resolution incorpo- 
rating a proposal made by Mayor La Guardia 


of New York City that the federal govern- 
ment loan money to the cities for public 
works, including housing or other self-liqui- 
dating projects, at one-eighth of 1 per cent 
interest. He urged that the government lend 
cities, at the same rate of interest, sufficient 
funds to retire one-tenth of their bonded 
debts each year, thus gradually eliminating 
present interest charges. Daniel W. Hoan, 
mayor of Milwaukee, urged that the federal 
government buy municipal bonds direct from 
the city, issuing cash for them. 

Crime is on the decrease in this country 
and can no longer be considered the most im- 
portant problem before cities, according to 
Police Commissioner Lewis Valentine of New 
York City. “It is second to that of develop- 
ing a demand on the part of the public for 
the elimination of those factors which con- 
tribute to high crime rates,’ Commissioner 
Valentine declared. 

The Conference adopted resolutions asking 
that work relief be given immediately to all 
unemployed, approving the principle of un- 
employment insurance, and attacking the 
price-fixing policies of the NRA. It was sug- 
gested that if possible relief funds should be 
obtained from current revenues, that ade- 
quate provision be made for materials cost 
as well as labor cost, and that closer co-oper- 
ation should be effected between the city gov- 
ernment and relief authorities with regard to 
selection and administration of work proj- 
ects. In a public works program, housing was 
given first place by the mayors, and self- 
liquidating public works second. School- 
houses and other public buildings would be 
next, and elimination of grade crossings 
fourth in the construction program. 

Other speakers who addressed the confer- 
ence were Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief 
administrator; C. A. Dykstra, city manager 
of Cincinnati; Frederic C. Howe, consumers’ 
counsel, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Colonel Henry M. Waite, former deputy 
PWA administrator; and Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. Daniel W. Hoan, mayor 
of Milwaukee, was elected president, and F. 
H. La Guardia, mayor of New York City, 
vice-president. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Milwaukee Voters Favor City-County 
Merger 


Y a three-to-one vote the city and county 

of Milwaukee in an advisory referendum 
on November 6 approved two proposals for 
city-county consolidation, providing for the 
consolidation of all municipal services and 
governments under the control of one gov- 
erning body. Every ward in Milwaukee ap- 
proved the proposition emphatically, but the 
suburbs voted decisively against the pro- 
posal. The vote for the county as a whole 
was 102,895 for consolidation and 39,827 
against. The result is not binding; future 
action will be determined by the local boards, 
the state legislature, and the voters of the 
entire state. 

In the Milwaukee area there are ninety- 
three taxing units which elect 454 public of- 
ficials who in turn appoint 13,000 employees. 
Eighteen county board members are elected 
from the same territory which elects twenty- 
seven aldermen of the city. The elections in 
the county are in charge of eighty-three in- 
dependent units and the assessment of prop- 
erty is divided among seventeen departments. 
These and many other facts were brought to 
the attention of the people by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Consolidation which recommends 
that the legislature provide a new form of 
local government for Milwaukee County, sub- 
ject to local referendum; divide the county 
into zones with differential tax rates; abolish 
certain constitutional offices; provide for 
gradual consolidation of services; and pro- 
vide that debts contracted prior to consolida- 
tion should remain burdens of the original 
area alone—LeEE S. GREENE, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Researchers to Study Fire Insurance 
Grading System 

gang fi.. insurance grading system used 

*by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in determining basic fire insurance 
rates for cities will be investigated by a spe- 
cial committee of the Governmental Research 
Association, as a result of action taken at a 
recent meeting of the Association’s executive 
board. Members of the committee include 
Robert M. Goodrich, director, Providence 
Governmental Research Bureau, chairman; 
Herman Loeffler, secretary, Boston Munici- 
pal Research Bureau; Harold A. Stone, di- 
rector, Bureau of Governmental Research, 
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New Orleans; and Clarence E. Ridley, ex- 
ecutive director, International City Manag- 
ers’ Association. The committee will make 
an effort to determine whether the fire under- 
writers’ system of grading results in economi- 
cal or unnecessarily expensive fire protection 
facilities. If the committee concludes that the 
latter is the case it will recommend definite 
steps which should be taken to correct or 
improve the situation from the point of view 
of the taxpayer without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of owners of burnable property. 


Making Government More Effective 
for Social Control 


E are approaching the day when state 

legislatures must begin to compel the 
consolidation of counties and municipalities 
for the sake of better supervision by the state 
as well as for financial and administrative 
reasons. Unless democratic government be- 
comes an efficient instrument of social con- 
trol it may be replaced. People love liberty, 
but they put ham and cabbage first, and if 
they can’t get them under democracy they 
will transfer their affections and spiritual 
values to other systems.”’ So spoke Harold 
W. Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
at the fortieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League held at Pittsburgh 
on November 26 and 27 and attended by 
more than five hundred people. Many speak- 
ers expressed the belief that citizens gener- 
ally desire good government, but if they are 
not organized their voice is ineffective against 
the political machine. 

City managers could do twice as much as 
they are now doing in improving administra- 
tion, it was suggested, if only they were given 
more leeway by the public and the city coun- 
cil. William R. Hopkins, former city man- 
ager of Cleveland, said “the old political sys- 
tem cannot live in places where true represen- 
tation and capable, honest management are 
found. The notion of official conduct which 
permits the embezzlement of public offices 
and public money for private purposes is 
found in no other civilized country.” Mr. 
Hopkins said that the strong mayor is but 
relative and means a man who dominates a 
weak council; a ward council was stated to 
be the weakest council possible. Arguing for 
the wider adoption of the proportional repre- 
sentation plan of electing the city council, 
William B. Rodgers, state senator-elect from 
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Pittsburgh, emphatically declared that the 
mayor-council plan is not adapted to the 
modern city because administrative ability is 
rarely secured by election. 

General conference sessions were held on 
improved administrative techniques, prob- 
lems of municipal finance, honest elections, 
and federal aid to cities. Special roundtable 
sessions meeting simultaneously were held on 
citizen action, county government, housing 
and slum clearance, library problems, metro- 
politan government, modern tax collection 
laws and police and crime. In all of these 
sessions there was more or less discussion of 
the ill effects of the period of municipal ex- 
pansion in a prosperity decade, which City 
Manager C. A. Dykstra of Cincinnati pic- 
tured in terms “of empty buildings, tax de- 
linquency on vacant lots, defaulted and re- 
funded municipal bonds, bankrupt business 
enterprises, enormous security losses, and a 
huge relief problem.” Encouragement for the 
future of local government was seen in the 
widespread interest of citizens in government 
affairs, new relationships between the differ- 
ent levels of government, and in the prospect 
of constructive reforms in government struc- 
ture. Counties are a far more important unit 
than they were ten or fifteen years ago. The 
township instead of the county is the unit 
that needs to be abolished, although in most 
instances counties are not large enough areas 
for proper administration. The serious con- 
sideration that is being given proportional 
representation in New York City, Boston, 
Seattle, and in the legislatures of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, is significant 
of the possible future trend in the direction 
of securing more representative local gov- 
ernment. 

Enough housing surveys have been made 
to reveal conditions and methods of attack. 
We need to put our effort now in the task of 
putting the mortar and bricks together. But 
in this stage it is found in many cities that 
local building codes interfere with the con- 
struction of modern housing. Obsolete build- 
ing codes also add 15 per cent or more to the 
cost of construction; it is much cheaper to 
build outside the fire limits. However the 
courts have held that federal agencies need 
not comply with local building regulations. 
These were some of the ideas expressed at 
the session on housing and slum clearance. 

About 8,500 college men and women re- 
cently took an examination given by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, with 
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the result that 2,000 were placed on an 
eligible list from which the federal govern- 
ment may make appointments, according to 
Leonard D. White, United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner. He indicated that this 
non-specialized type of examination would be 
given each spring by the Commission to en- 
courage qualified people to prepare for pub- 
lic service and to develop a list from which 
appointments can be made. Dr. White ex- 
pressed the hope that municipal personnel 
agencies would offer to co-operate in a joint 
examination to eliminate the overlapping of 
recruiting procedures. In many instances the 
same examination would serve the purpose of 
both units of government. 

Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League; Miss Belle Sher- 
win of Washington, D. C., and C. A. Dykstra, 
city manager of Cincinnati, vice presidents; 
and John N. Edy, city manager of Dallas, 
honorary vice-president. Those elected to the 
Council of the League for the term ending 
with 1937 were: Henry Bentley, Richard S. 
Childs, Robert M. Goodrich, Arnold Bennett 
Hall, Daniel W. Hoan, Robert W. Johnson, 
Lewis Meriam, Lawson Purdy, Clarence E. 
Ridley, and Lent D. Upson. 


New Type Recreation Programs 
for the Future 


HE twentieth national recreation con- 
gress held in Washington on October 1 
to 5 was, in numbers, intense and eager in- 
terest of the delegates, and in its wide-flung 
representation from public and private agen- 
cies the most outstanding and successful con- 
gress ever held. There was apparent a strong 
conviction that a turning point in American 
life had come in which leisure and its con- 
structive use would henceforth be a phase 
of life of paramount national importance. 
Especially significant were the keen irfter- 
est and active participation by representatives 
of departments and bureaus of the federal 
government. An outstanding session was 
“Government Night” when representatives 
from the National Park Service, The Na- 
tional Forest Service, Bureau of Education, 
the Children’s Bureau, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Corporation, the Subsistence Homestead 


Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Biologic Survey, and the National 
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Resources Board, described their activities in 
various types of recreation projects, espe- 
cially during the years of depression. It was 
clearly apparent that the federal government 
recognizes the national significance of in- 
creased leisure and is assuming greatly in- 
creased responsibilities with reference to it. 

The fundamental importance of citizen 
boards or commissions in the administration 
of public recreation and the increasing im- 
portance of more and better trained leaders 
were emphasized again and again. However, 
growing out of the experience of the depres- 
sion years the importance and the possibility 
of a larger use of volunteers in recreation 
service were strongly stressed. It has been 
demonstrated during the past few years of 
curtailed budgets that in every community 
there are men and women possessing talents 
or qualifications making them highly useful 
as leaders in many specialized fields of rec- 
reation service. 

Some of the discussions brought out the 
fact that because the nation is coming to 
have a larger and larger percentage of older 
people due to the remarkable decline of the 
birth rate, the character of recreation serv- 
ice programs is changing and broadening be- 
cause of the increasing participation in recre- 
ation activities by adults whose interests are 
not primarily physical but social, civic, men- 
tal, and cultural. 

In this connection the opinion seemed to 
be developing that many of the recreation 
activities in the future especially among 
adults would be self-organized and self- 
directed, public authorities being chiefly re- 
sponsible for providing facilities and a min- 
imum of trained leadership functioning in 
an advisory capacity. There was a decided 
opinion that recreation programs should not 
be superimposed or stereotyped but that they 
should spring out of the life interests of 
the people themselves and be as varied as 
are those interests. It was felt that if and 
when the public education system modifies its 
curricula and methods for the definite train- 
ing of the children and young people for the 
constructive use of leisure this desirable con- 
dition of spontaneous self-organized, self- 
directed expression of recreational interests 
may certainly be more fully realized. 

The ever perennial question of budgets 
was given thoughtful consideration in some 
sessions of the Congress and was no doubt 
occupying the minds of practically all the 
executives and governing authorities present. 
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It was universally agreed that some method 
must be found for the solution of the acute 
problem of the need for a greater share of 
the public revenues for recreation —L. H. 
Wertr, director, Park Service, National Rec- 
reation Association. 


City Attorneys of Large Cities 
Organize 


ITY attorneys attending the annual meet- 
ing of the United States Conference of 
Mayors in Chicago late in November organ- 
ized the Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 
The purpose of the organization is to bring 
about closer co-operation between the legal 
department of the municipality and the chief 
executive. The Institute will study municipal 
legal problems, act as a clearing house of in- 
formation for municipal attorneys, and aid in 
promoting legislation beneficial to municipal 
corporations. The first task will be to develop 
a library of municipal ordinances. Henry E. 
Foley, corporation counsel of Boston, was 
elected president; Raymond J. Kelly, cor- 
poration counsel of Detroit, vice-president, 
and the following city attorneys were chosen 
as trustees: Mark Beauchamp, Louisville; 
Max Raskin, Milwaukee; and Fred T. Van 
Liew, Des Moines. The headquarters of the 
Institute will be at 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago, with Paul V. Betters as executive di- 
rector. 


Planning for the Right Use of Land 


HE St. Louis Planning Conference, spon- 

sored by the National Conference on 
City Planning and the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, followed the planners into their new 
adventures with large scale regional develop- 
ments like the Tennessee Valley and with 
forty varieties of state planning. There was 
at this conference much less engineering and 
architecture than usual and much more eco- 
nomics and social values. Even in the stimu- 
lating papers on city planning there was little 
or no appearance of those hardy veteran 
topics, streets, zoning, and community cen- 
ters. 

Former Mayor Harrison of Louisville took 
the planners behind the scenes at city hall 
and with amusing illustrations from his four 
years’ experience with planners and politi- 
cians, shrewdly advised that “planning is a 
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public function and it must of necessity rub 
elbows with politics. To attain the best of 
results the two must march arm in arm tem- 
pering the sharpness of their differences with 
some effort at mutual understanding. Plan- 
ners, even as machinists, must work with the 
tools at hand. It would not do to throw up 
the job or unduly disparage simply because 
a balking lathe will not produce an ideal 
product.” 

City Manager C. A. Dykstra, in citing the 
remarkable record of only 20,000 vacant lots 
within the 72 square miles of Cincinnati and 
only one-third of them tax delinquent, be- 
lieved that “these exceedingly low figures re- 
flect clearly not only the value to the com- 
munity of nearly a decade of good physical 
planning, but they also account for the ab- 
sence of any financial obligation on the part 
of the community for unused utilities.” 

The outstanding topic, the thread that ran 
through all the sessions, was the right use of 
land, how to plan for it and how to control it. 
It was always mentioned in the many and 
diverse state planning reports as a pressing 
problem. Assistant Secretary Wilson had 
some keen things to say about it in his very 
thoughtful paper on ‘“‘Decentralization.”’ He 
called attention to the existence of rural 
slums comparable to the worst slums of the 
city, and in discussing the back-to-the-farm 
pressure warned that “sun-kissed valleys and 
fields may be good for the soul but they fail 
utterly to solve the problem of income. The 
land cannot serve as the poorhouse for the 
castoffs of industry.”” There were papers on 
the classification of land areas in accordance 
with their serviceability, and suggestions for 
co-operation between local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies for carrying out a program of 
controlled land use. 

Secretary Wallace, after reviewing the 
American record of land misuse which he 
said was unequalled except by the Chinese, 
summed up the whole situation by announc- 
ing that “the New Deal is striving for a 
unified consistent national policy of land use 
which will test the use of every acre in terms 
of the general welfare.” 

One left the conference with the feeling 
that city planning could not be worked out 
as a separate problem, that its solution de- 
pended on the wise direction of many things 
which happened beyond city boundaries, out- 
standing among which was the use of land.— 
FLAVEL SHURTLEFF, secretary, National 
Conference on City Planning. 
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New Factors in Rating a City’s 
Fire Defenses 


IRE insurance premiums are not consist- 

ent with fire losses in forty-three large 
cities whose experience indicates there is lit- 
tle or no relationship between fire defenses as 
measured by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and fire losses. It is further con- 
tended by Harold A. Stone in a recent pam- 
phlet (Fire Insurance Classification of Cities 
and Fire Losses, Public Administration Serv- 
ice, Chicago) that the method of appraising 
cities now employed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters does not consider cer- 
tain factors the omission of which probably 
accounts for the discrepancy between classi- 
fications and losses. It is inferred that the 
present method of rating cities would be the 
same as though one were to rate a ball player 
by the newness and costliness of his uniform 
and glove without considering whether he can 
bat or catch. 

It is suggested that the engineering ap- 
praisal established by the grading schedule 
should be only one of the factors used in 
fixing the base rate for a city. Other factors 
that should be considered are: (1) the abil- 
ity to use fire defenses—the problem of 
measuring personnel performance; (2) fire 
prevention work; (3) the moral hazard—the 
attitude of the citizenry toward fire preven- 
tion: (4) the record of fire losses and num- 
ber of fires. Mr. Stone makes a strong plea 
for the consideration of these factors and 
that it be done openly so that public officials 
and payers of taxes and insurance premiums 
can see how the base rate of their city is 
determined. 

Mr. Stone shows in this report that a large 
number of cities with low fire losses are as- 
signed high fire insurance premium classifi- 
cations, and he lucidly explains the method 
employed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in appraising cities for fire in- 
surance premium rates. The classification and 
detail of ratings in 133 cities of over 50,000 
population show that a wide discrepancy be- 
tween insurance premiums and losses is not 
uncommon. For example, it is pointed out 
that Lakewood, Ohio, which won the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest in 1933, is 


classed with Buffalo, New York, which had 
a very poor record over a twelve-year period. 
Yet the people in Lakewood pay relatively 
the same insurance premium as their neigh- 
bors in Buffalo where the losses are over nine 
times as large. It will be interesting to hear 
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what the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers will have to say to the questions raised. 
It is hoped they will reappraise their methods 
of grading cities. 

The detailed analysis in the pamphlet pro- 
vides one other conclusion of interest. Cities 
which seek to improve their present classifi- 
cation should pay more attention to elements 
appraised under “structural conditions” and 
“fire alarm” in the present schedule than to 
those under ‘“‘water supply” and “‘fire depart- 
ment.”’ In many cases large sums spent in 
improving the latter will result in disappoint- 
ment from the point of view of lowering pre- 
miums. 

Some cities will find it profitable to study 
their deficiency ratings under the present sys- 
tem of grading. For example, only 123 points 
separate Des Moines, lowa, from a lower 
classification and lower premium rates. A 
small outlay might possibly bring a substan- 
tial reduction in premium costs to property 
owners.—-C. A. CROsSER, secretary, Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Des Moines. 


Washington Moves to Clear 
200 Inhabited Alleys 


N alley clearance program designed to 
remove “hidden communities” from the 
District of Columbia by 1944 was launched 
by President Roosevelt recently when he ap- 
pointed an Alley Dwelling Authority of three 
members. The new Authority is expected to 
attack realistically the two hundred or more 
“inhabited alleys” which have been increas- 
ingly recognized since the 1870's as forming 
a community liability. 

The Authority is equipped by law (Cap- 
per-Norton Act passed last spring) to wield 
broad powers. It may (1) condemn any or 
all property situated within a square or block 
containing an “inhabited alley,” (2) convert 
the utilization of a block in the interest of 
community welfare, (3) furnish financial aid 
through loans for private construction, main- 
tenance, or management of buildings and 
“general community utilities,’ and (4) own 
and trade in real estate. 

Power of condemnation broad enough to 
satisfy the most sanguine city planner is in- 
vested in the Authority. It can condemn not 
only land adjacent to an inhabited alley but 
a whole block, if control of the property is 
necessary to replatting or to new use of the 
affected block. Replatting of a block to 
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change its use from business to residence, 
from residence to a community center, and so 
on, may be accompanied by pavement of 
streets or alley enlargement, and demolition 
or construction of buildings. 

The act holds out an invitation to welfare 
agencies and co-operative groups organized 
as limited dividend corporations to borrow 
from the ADA at an annual interest rate of 
not less than 5 per cent. Money may be bor- 
rowed to develop community centers, settle- 
ment houses, and other facilities which are 
termed “general community utilities.” 

The ADA has an initial $500,000 allo- 
cated by PWA to the alley conversion fund 
largely for use in buying and reconditioning 
property. By watchful waiting the ADA can 
dodge land speculation and look for prop- 
erties below assessed value. In acquiring 
alley property the ADA is strengthened in 
that from now on no alley dwelling may be 
constructed and no building converted for 
use as an alley dwelling. After July 1, 1944 
it will be unlawful to occupy as a dwelling 
any alley structure. 

Powers of the ADA are subject to veto by 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, inasmuch as 
the Authority’s plans for replatting or con- 
demnation must gain approval of these two 
bodies. 

The members of the Authority are Melvin 
C. Hazen, chairman, board of commissioners 
of the District of Columbia; Colonel Horatio 
B. Hackett, director of housing, PWA, and 
Arno C. Cammerer, executive officer, Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. John Ihlder, widely known housing au- 
thority, is executive officer—HARoLpD JONEs, 
NRA, Washington, D. C. 


Oklahoma Municipal Officials Adopt 
Legislative Program 


6 boy Oklahoma Municipal League held 
its twenty-first annual meeting in Okla- 
homa City on November 19 and 20. In 
accordance with the legislative program 
adopted by the city officials present, the 
League at the next session of the state legis- 
lature will sponsor proposals to: 

(1) Authorize municipalities to levy li- 
cense fees on alcoholic beverage dealers for 
police purposes. 
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(2) Apportion six mills of the fifteen mills 
ad valorem tax to cities and towns. 

(3) Apportion % cent of the 4 cent gaso- 
line tax to cities and towns to be placed in 
the street maintenance and lighting and 
alley funds. 

(4) Exempt municipalities from the pay- 
ment of all general, excise, or other state 
taxes. 

(5) Require any person having any claim 
for injuries or damages against municipali- 
ties to file a detailed statement of facts upon 
which the claim is based within sixty days 
after the accrual of such claim. 

(6) Authorize the appointment of all ad- 
ministrative officers of cities and towns oper- 
ating under statutory form of city govern- 
ment. 

(7) Secure action on submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the issu- 
ance by municipalities of revenue bonds. 
(The League opposes legislation requiring 
that profits derived from the operation of 
public utilities be placed in the sinking fund.) 

(8) Make the operation and maintenance 
of parks a governmental function for which 
municipalities incur no liability. 

T. E. Thompson, city manager of Shaw- 
nee, was elected president of the League for 
the coming year —F RANK C. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
secretary, Oklahoma Municipal League. 


New Sources of Revenue for Cities 


EW YORK CITY’S board of aldermen 

on November 27 enacted a 2 per cent 
city sales tax, a 3 per cent tax on the gross 
income from utilities in 1935, and a city tax 
on inheritances amounting to 40 per cent of 
the state inheritance tax. The sales tax also 
includes sales of gas, electricity, steam, tele- 
phone, and telegraph service. This new reve- 
nue program is expected to yield $58,000,000 
a year. Other new taxes recently adopted by 
New York City are: an annual license fee of 
$150 for dance halls and cabarets, $50 an- 
nual minimum license for sidewalk cafes, an 
excise tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on gross 
receipts of business in excess of $15,000, a 
tax on financial businesses of one-fifth of 1 
per cent of gross income over $5,000, and a 
tax equal to 15 per cent of the federal income 
tax in 1934. 

In the strict sense of the word there are 
probably no new sources of revenue, accord- 
ing to Carl H. Chatters, speaking before the 
United States Conference of Mayors in Chi- 
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cago recently. “But what is old to one mu- 
nicipality may be new to another. Therefore 
each city should review its revenue sources in 
the light of methods used in all other cities.” 
Mr. Chatters pointed out that New York City 
and St. Louis probably have the most com- 
prehensive plans for new income. Municipal 
taxes in St. Louis include a one-cent gasoline 
tax; sales tax; manufacturers’ tax on beer, 
wine, and liquor; a 5 per cent tax on gross 
receipts of telegraph companies; amusement 
taxes bringing 10 per cent from receipts of 
baseball, football, hockey, boxing, wrestling, 
and circuses; a utility tax of 5 per cent on 
gross receipts of gas companies; 5 cents per 
foot on railroad trackage; and one mill on 
each kilowatt of electricity generated. St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has levied a 5 per cent 
excise tax on gross receipts of gas, water, 
electric, and telephone companies; a one-half 
cent gallonage tax on gasoline; a 4-cent gal- 
lonage tax on lubricating oil; and a 1 cent 
tax on cigarettes. Birmingham, Alabama, in 
1933 received $1,283,000 of occupational li- 
cense taxes levied on 320 different classes 
of business. 

Among other sources of revenue are spe- 
cial charges for specific services such as gar- 
bage collection, this charge being made in 
Port Arthur, Texas; Berkeley and Sacra- 
mento, California; and Oklahoma City. Flint, 
Michigan, imposes a monthly charge of 15 
cents on each utility meter and telephone, 
the legality of which is now pending in court. 
Hinton, West Virginia, levies a personal pro- 
tection charge of $1 per capita, a service 
charge of 50 cents per capita for fire protec- 
tion, and a per capita charge of 50 cents plus 
certain taxes for street lighting services. 
Other minor sources of revenue recently 
adopted by cities include examination of 
autos for safety devices, licensing of auto- 
mobile drivers, municipal motor vehicle taxes, 
sewer rental charges, and taxes on insurance 
premiums paid. 


New Lines of Progress in Modern 
Zoning of Cities 
ITIES are learning the value of zoning 
as a tool for shaping community devel- 
opment and are writing practical provisions 
into their zoning ordinances, as illustrated by 
the Dubuque, Iowa, zoning ordinance drafted 
by John Nolen in 1931 and adopted a few 
months ago after making some modifications. 
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Some of the regulations in this ordinance of 
interest to municipal officials are: 

(1) Provision of single-family residence 
districts, which are nowadays fairly common. 

(2) Exclusion of billboards from resi- 
dence districts on the basis that they are 
business structures, the regulation of their 
maximum heights, and the requirement of 
billboard setbacks from property lines in 
business and industrial districts. 

(3) Prohibition of the erection of new 
gasoline filling stations and public garages 
in residence districts, and in business and 
industrial districts within 200 feet of any lot 
upon which is located a church, hospital, 
school, institution, theater, or public assem- 
bly hall or, in any case, within 500 feet of 
a residence district. (Some cities prohibit 
these stations in both residence and business 
districts but permit the board of adjustment 
to allow them to locate in these districts, as 
exceptions, in situations where they will not 
injure neighboring property and subject to 
stringent conditions. ) 

(4) Requirement of fairly low maximum 
height limits. 

(5) Requirement of fairly large lots. For 
example, in the single-family district, each 
lot must contain at least six thousand square 
feet and have a width of at least fifty feet. 
Some towns have gone so far as to require, 
in limited districts, lots with a minimum area 
of one acre, claiming this sparse develop- 
ment to be necessary because of wooden 
shingle roofs, absence of public sewers and 
water supply, and the necessity of conserv- 
ing property values by preserving the amen- 
ities of the town. 

(6) Provisions for vision clearance at cor- 
ners by prohibiting walls, hedges, or fences 
higher than three feet within a distance of 
twenty feet of the intersection of the street 
lines. 

Among other lines of progress in modern 
zoning are the following four: 

(1) Studies of the amounts of land actu- 
ally usable for the various urban purposes, 
and the provision by zoning of enough land 
to meet these requirements without creating 
unreasonable surpluses of the less restricted 
kinds of land. 

(2) Increasing use of transition zoning 
provisions for mitigating the detrimental ef- 
fect to property on one edge of a zoning dis- 
trict, resulting from the actual or prospective 
development of adjacent property in a less 
restricted district. 
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(3) Experimental zoning ordinances aimed 
to protect airports by prohibiting the erec- 
tion of tall and therefore dangerous struc- 
tures in the immediately surrounding terri- 
tory. 

(4) Establishment of county zoning (as 
in Oneida County, Wisconsin), and the cre- 
ation of forest and recreation zones within 
which new structures for permanent dwell- 
ing purposes are generally prohibited, as a 
means of preventing new attempts to farm 
submarginal land and of eliminating the ne- 
cessity of maintaining expensive local high- 
way and school systems for a few scattered 
inhabitants——Howarp K. MENHINICK, The 
School of City Planning, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


How to Eliminate 90 Per Cent of 
Local Governments 


js of government to the number of 
175,418 are defined, enumerated, ana- 
lyzed, and critically discussed by William 
Anderson, professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota, in a recent pam- 
phlet which is the result of two years study 
(The Units of Government in the United 
States, Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago). The enumeration conforms to that of 
the Bureau of the Census with certain excep- 
tions notably in the number of special dis- 
tricts listed. This careful study, while it in- 
dicates a complex maze of governments in 
this country, gives the lie to loosely con- 
ceived estimates which have suggested the 
existence of more than twice this number of 
units. That the boundaries of local govern- 
ments fixed in bygone days do not conform 
to modern conditions and needs is forcefully 
illustrated. Illinois is one of the worst of- 
fenders with one unit of local government 
for every 3.23 square miles. This state leads 
the nation with a total of 17,336 local gov- 
ernment units. It has more incorporated 
places (1,128), school districts (12,186), and 
other special districts (2,439), than any other 
state. 

After establishing that the country is pos- 
sessed of an oversupply of local units, Pro- 
fessor Anderson makes certain proposals 
which, if carried into effect, would reduce the 
total number of units to approximately 17,850 
units, or 10 per cent of the present number. 
These proposals are based on the following 
assumptions: (1) It is desirable to have only 
one single administrative unit in each de- 
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fined area; (2) administrative efficiency 
should determine the size of counties with 
due consideration to topography, distance, 
and population density. The application of 
these principles would have the following ef- 
fect: (1) School districts would be elimi- 
nated and their functions transferred to the 
counties, cities, towns, and villages. (2) All 
other special districts would also disappear 
with the exception of a few to be retained in 
metropolitan districts in order to have lar- 
ger units for certain purposes than seem to 
be needed for others. (3) Townships would 
cease to exist except in New England where 
they have almost the status of incorporated 
places. (4) A city-county unit would handle 
all the functions now performed by city, 
county, and school district in large urban 
centers. (5) The number of counties would 
be reduced in order to provide services more 
effectively and with adequate financial sup- 
port. 

That these proposals represent an ideal but 
unattainable goal and will not command 
unanimous assent is recognized by Professor 
Anderson. A sharp protest may be expected 
from the defenders of the independent school 
district and the proponents of special dis- 
tricts for ad hoc purposes. The study, how- 
ever, is a constructive attack on a problem 
which confronts every administrator who is 
striving to render integrated governmental 
service to his community and who is ham- 
pered by a conflict of local authorities. 


Planning for Management of 
Public Housing 


HE success of low-cost housing in this 

country will depend very largely on the 
adoption of enlightened and skilled man- 
agement. This is one of the most important 
pronouncements made by the hundred lead- 
ers in the housing field who gathered in Bal- 
timore in October under the auspices of the 
National Association of Housing Officials to 
discuss the principles which should be em- 
bodied in a long-term housing program for 
the United States. Preparatory to the con- 
ference a group of international housing ex- 
perts, including several Americans, made a 
tour of fourteen principal cities east of the 
Mississippi to observe housing conditions and 
discuss attendant problems with those able 
to throw light upon the situation in each 
community. This conference and tour re- 
sulted in A Housing Program for the United 
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States, just off the press, which is a concen- 
trated statement covering nearly all the ma- 
jor aspects of the housing problem in this 
country. Recommendations are made on the 
administrative set-up needed to carry out a 
long-range housing program, on financial pol- 
icies, and on location, design, and manage- 
ment. 

Regardless of whether the responsibility 
for operation of the projects at present being 
developed is retained by the Housing Divi- 
sion of PWA or is lodged with local agencies, 
city administrative officials will be especially 
interested in the section on management. The 
report points out that inasmuch as housing 
with governmental aid is provided to meet 
pressing social and economic needs and that 
inasmuch as the management of a govern- 
mentally aided project is responsible not only 
for its economic success but also for secur- 
ing the maximum social returns to the com- 
munity, a very different type of management 
is demanded from that generally used by 
individual owners of property, who work for 
profit. 

The work requires those who undertake it to 
be equipped with a specialized training, both 
theoretical and practical in scope, which should 
include the legal, business, and technical require- 
ments for property management and, in addi- 
tion, an education in practical social administra- 
tion. There is an immediate need in the United 
States for suitable courses of instruction which 
will not only fulfill the necessary theoretical re- 
quirements for this new profession, but will also 
provide for practical contact with the problems 
involved. 

Another section of the report deals with 
housing in its relation to the wider subjects 
of social organization and community living. 
The report says: 

Publicly controlled housing must be studied 
as regards its quantity, character, and distribu- 
tion so that it may form an integral and har- 
monious part in any regional and city plan. If 
this is intelligently done, the question whether 
any particular project is to fit into the plan or 
the plan is to be made to fit the project does not 
arise; because the project should form part of 
and contribute to the building up of the city and 
regional plan, which itself should be the design- 
er’s effort to find a physical expression for the 
good and complete community life that the city 
exists to promote. 


A copy of A Housing Program for the 
United States may be obtained free on re- 
quest to the writer—CoLEMAN WoopBurY, 
executive director, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 











